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From Studio to Gallery | 


The following is a personal statement 
on the creative process by the painter 
Hedda Sterne whose latest exhibition 
will be on view at the Betty Parsons 
Gallery from October 18 through No- 
vember 6. A review of the exhibition 
will appear in the November 1 num- 
ber of ARTS DIGEST. 


For a painter, each show means a tempo- 
rary adjustment to a bewildering situation. 
In the gallery his works are regarded 
either as specimens to be fitted into a 
defined category or as objects desirable (or 
not) for reasons exterior to the artist's day 
by day preoccupation. 


In the studio, modesty has no place. 
Covering a canvas is a very complicated 
and deadly serious game. There are strict 
rules and one can’t possibly cheat. The 
artist's position might be likened to that 
of a bull fighter in the arena, only for the 
artist all moments have the intensity of the 
bullfight’s one “moment of truth”. Each 
brush stroke exposes you to yourself with 
complete intransigence—you might as well 
be booed or cheered by a big audience. 
And again, like some sort of sportsman 
who eats and sleeps in a way designed to 
keep him fit, the artist incessantly strives 
to “free himself from all that is superfluous 
to himself” in order to coordinate his 
capacities and to become a more perceptive 
and better performing instrument. 


One moment too many of dwelling in 
the joy of a chance discovery “of being 
your own connoisseur” might mean failure 
and the loss of that particular opportunity 
to achieve something good. 


The game is complicated because noth- 
ing can be used as it is found. Chaotic 
emotion first evolves into lyrical intuition, 
to be then transcribed into clearly outlined 
shapes—elements of truth—that could not 
be otherwise stated. Conclusions reached 
through thinking are useful only when 
ripened into feeling, causing a spontaneous 
gesture. Just like someone who learns to 


Hedda Sterne 
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run better and better only in order to ge 
to some place will inevitably become more 
beautiful to watch and improve his style, 
the artist.finds beauty through indirection, 
The pursuit of significance acts like 4 
catalyst. Those who try for beauty directly, 
the artisans, are like ballerinas mimicking 
a fight with imaginary opponents: there is 
grace but no risk. The world would be 
quite dull without them, no doubt. All 
the same, more people ought to know the 
difference. 

The revolutionary artist or, rather, the 
creative artist, is more than anything a 
constant reevaluator, afflicted with a love§ 
for veracity. As time passes and life moves, 
parts of what has been true, gradually cease 
to be so. And this is why you find the old 
artist at times violently opposing views he 
had held in his youth. In both stages he 
tried to do away with obstructing repetitions 
in order to reestablish contact with the 
stream connecting past and future. 


When nothing is left to oppose, contin- 
uing to go through what has become a 
routine gesture, out of a nostalgia for what 
they once meant, is an imitative attitude, 
On the other hand, the search for novelty 
when it is not an irresistible natural need 
results in the merely fashionable. “Free. § 
dom,” pursued too often and loosely, has 
been drained of much of its meaning. It 
has become like the “better” of advertising 
copy. Freedom is neither taught nor given. 
When a creative experiment has matured 
and its laws have been integrated, it has 
to be surpassed, and for this, freedom is 9 


. . . . A 
the inevitable pursuit. At a time when the § 


teacher says, “Get out there and shock me!” 
to invent and impose upon oneself a dis- 
cipline becomes an act of freedom. 

A. N. Whitehead says of religion, “the 
vision of something which stands beyond, 
behind, and within the passing flux of § 
immediate things, something which is real } 
yet waiting to be realized, something which 


is a remote possibility yet the greatest of ¥ 


facts, something that gives meaning to all 

that passes and yet eludes apprehension.” 

The above could define what art is to the 

artist. He knows very well that the essen- 

tially elusive cannot be grasped and tran- 

scribed, only he doesn't believe it. Each 

painting is started in the hope of doing § 
just that. 
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Art Bill Blocked 


Representative Howell's bill in Con- 
gress to foster a government art pro- 
gram has been blocked by a two to 
one subcommittee vote in the House. 
Only temporarily we hope. 

The controversial bill, H.R. 5397, 
has been under debate for several 
years and has received the support of 
most leaders in the art world. It is to 
4} be hoped that the full committee will 

give the matter a thorough airing. A 
¢§ subcommittee of three is far too small 
s§ to be representative and its vote was 
€® unfortunately along party lines. 

After the majority reported, Howell 
B® stated. “If we have no respect for and 
are officially indifferent to our own 
best cultural efforts . . . other countries 
*§ are hardly to be blamed if they ignore 
' and underrate the cultural contribu- 
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tions which we have to give the people 

of the world.” 
It We can justly be proud of our arts, 
g@ however we invariably make a weak 
1. § contribution at international exhibi- 
d§ tions. We trust that the matter will 
8 § not be dropped. Other countries realize 
the value of promoting their arts, even 
» — using them as propaganda, and certain- 
ly we should be able to show the world 
that ours is not only materialistic cul- 
ture. Too few people abroad know that 
; | America is more than dollar bills, as- 
¢ sembly line, McCarthys, and H-bombs. 
1) We hope that the new Congress will 


hf restudy and pass the bill. 

of 

|} Congress Abused 

’ § Our least favorite member of Con- 
~ § gress, Velde by name, has made one 
Z of the most amusing statements of the 
7 year. He contends that congressional 


investigating committees need to be 
protected from witnesses who are 
; often “vitriolic, disrespectful, unethical 
a and belligerent.” 

“4 Did someone say something about 
birds of a feather? 


Municipal Ugliness 


“Ugliness is a sin,” Leonard Lyons 
quoted Frank Lloyd Wright as saying 
fecently. The famous architect gave 
five suggestions for a more beautiful 
ational look: 1. abolish roadside dese- 
ration signs; 2. eliminate “wirescope” 
landscape (put telegraph, phone and 
‘lectric lines underground); 3. make 
ars smaller; 4. more homes should be 
ilt on larger lots in the country; 
-). schools should be built in the coun- 
“ty where children can enjoy nature 
| istead of being “cooped up.” 
| We agree with Wright that esthetic 
alues are often forgotten by modern 
pivilization. There might be less neu- 
Sis and tension in the world if the 
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The Spectrum by Jonathan Marshall 


ideas of men like architect Wright and 
planner Lewis Mumford were put into 
practice. 

A few other ideas come to mind as 
a supplement to Wright's points. 
Cities and towns should be planned 
with more open spaces and parks; 
trees planted in business areas; build- 
ing heights more strictly limited, ad- 
vertising signs restricted, and littering 
the landscape made a major crime. 


Art in War 


Recently delegates from 44 countries 
unanimously approved an international 
convention to preserve cultural treas- 
ures in wartime. The compact, which 
was approved at the UNESCO meet- 
ing in the Netherlands, aims at pre- 
venting looting and destruction of art 
in wartime. 

Although it is hard to conceive of 
Hitler's “supermen” or Russia’s not- 
so-altruistic commissars adhering to 
the convention, it is a step in the right 
direction. 

Protecting art in wartime is meri- 
torious, though protecting mankind 
from war would be more meritorious. 
We can hope (to paraphrase an old 
aphorism) that from little sketches 
big pictures will grow. 


Red Reed Risks: 
The Oboe Spy Story 


Two heavily bearded men sat hunched 
in the balcony at the Symphonic Hall, 
their black coats seemed a camouflage 
in the darkened room. As the concert 
unfolded they concentrated on every 
note played by the two oboists. 

As any oboe player knows, it is an 
heroic task to transcribe oboe notes as 
they are played, but the spies were well 
trained by their foreign masters. When 
the concert ended the two men hasten- 
ed into a black limousine and raced 
across the city to their leader. There 
the oboe scores that they had copied 
were decoded. 

The first oboe player in the foreign 
orchestra had played a complete plan 
for sabotaging our coastal defenses. 
The second oboe’s part outlined a pro- 
paganda campaign which would lead 
to America’s decadence and cause its 
ultimate overthrow. The foreign power 
through its fifth column oboes had 
been successful, America could be over- 
thrown. 

Well, it almost happened, but our 
laws have once again safeguarded us. 
Two security risks, both oboe players, 
were declined visas last summer and 
could not accompany the famed Neth- 
erlands Concertgebouw Orchestra on 
its cour of this country. We hope the 
replacement reeds read right and ritf 
rightously. 


Picsacatto Picasso 


A freshman music student at Michigan 
State was asked the various ways of 
obtaining sound from a stringed instru- 
ment. Slightly confused he replied, 


“Andante, Fortissimo, and Picasso.” 


Courageous Show 


Radio and TV networks and their 
sponsors have not been noted for their 
courage or liberalism. They often pre- 
fer crime to culture, and scandal to 
analysis. Actors who repeat lines 
written by others are subject to loyalty 
reviews, and if the slightest doubt 
exists about politics of the past, an 
actor is frequently blackballed. For 
these reasons Edward R. Murrow, CBS 
and the Aluminum Co. are to be con- 
gratulated. 

Recently The Aluminum Co. re- 
newed its sponsorship of Murrow’s 
“See It Now’, one of TV’s most in- 
teresting and courageous shows. When 
Murrow attacked strong man Sen. 
Joseph McCarthy thousands of letters 
poured in—the majority favorable to 
the program. The violence of the op- 
position, however, made the sponsor 
hesitate about the future since its pro- 
gram is for good will. 

It is significant that a major sponsor 
with an important program has had 
the courage to withstand pressure 
groups. It should make it possible for 
other TV shows to exercise more free- 
dom of expression and orginality. 


One Down 
We heard that violinist Yehudi Menu- 


hin dashed into an elevator one night 
carrying his violin. The operator 
refused to take him up saying “you'll 
have to use the freight elevator.” 

“I’m playing tonight,” Menuhin 
replied, “and I’m late.” 

“Musicians: with instruments take 
the back elevator,” the man replied. 

“But I’m Yehudi Menuhin,” roared 
the violinist. 

“Don’t matter,” the operator said 
firmly, “even if ya was my favorite ball 
player, Pee Wee Reese, what ya ain’t, 
ya take the back elevator.” 


Overt Realism 


In British Honduras an artist was sen- 
tenced recently to a 15 year jail term 
for starting a fire last year which 
resulted in one death and a million 
dollars worth of damage. 


The artist told the court he wanted 
to paint a picture of a fire at night 
while the city was asleep. Amything 
for art’s sake. 
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The Arensberg Collection 


by Sam Feinstein 


250 Works Installed in the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 


The Arensberg Collection must be seen to be believed. It 
has been valued at two million dollars, but its incredible 
richness can hardly be conveyed by a monetary assessment: 
these works of art, related in the collection’s context, attain 
a significance beyond finite dollar limits. 

The Philadelphia Museum of Art has now opened a new 
wing for the permanent display of the Arensberg Collection, 
and the announcement comes as most welcome news to the 
many who have waited for this event since that very bright 
Christmas in 1950 when the deed of gift was signed, grant- 
ing the collection to the Museum. 

The acquisition climaxed a series of efforts, since 1938, 
by the late Walter and Louise Arensberg to find a permanent 
public home for their collection of Twentieth Century Paint- 
ing and Sculpture and Primitive Art, as well as attempts by 
museums here and abroad to gain possession of the fabulous 
prize. Among the many requests, those from Paris, Mexico, 
Washington, New York, Cambridge, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco had been under consideration. In 1944 the Uni- 
versity of California had been made the temporary home of 
the collection, under the condition that the university build 
a suitable museum to house it within five years after the 
war. In 1947, claiming he had received no assurance that 
this condition would be met, Mr. Arensberg had withdriwn 
the gift. It seems a fitting coincidence that this native 
Pennsylvanian should have made Philadelphia his final choice. 

In the foreword to the collection’s catalogue, Fiske Kim- 
events: 










ately and followed steadily. The City Council of } 


complete the galleries, and it was ratified by . 
The money was appropriated in 1952, the plans hangings 


was sub- 


clear to the founders that the collection wo. 
shown and receive loving care—when | -@f 
died on Thanksgiving Day 1953. Now Vlter was eager 
to complete delivery, depriving himself 0‘ 0. most cherished 
masterpieces, when his death followed <%sely on January 
29, 1954. The 22 galleries are finishe! and hung as they 


» wished.” 


The greatness of a collection lies it: its coherence. What- 
ever their intrinsic value as single units, its component parts 
become most meaningful through the evocative power of 
their combined assembly: the creation of that magic aura 
which expands and lifts the senses. Too often a collection’s 


| points of focus—the big, expensive items—can be the jarring 


notes, belittling their neighbors into impotent separateness, 
tather than synthesizing their related potential to nourish 
and refresh the spirit. 

The Arensberg collection is far more than a sum of isolated 
fragments, or merely a gathering of famous names; it is 


| the embodiment of an attitude toward art which has tempered 


love with reflection, seeking the created works as friends. 
It is aware of, and respects, the impulses which move men 
© project the images welling within them, whether these 
utterances be crude or polished, simple or highly complex: 
Ptimitive sculpture or Brancusi; Rousseau or Duchamp. 


Some 200 pieces of Pre-Columbian sculpture are inter- 
spersed among the other works of art here, so varied and 
rewarding an experience that a separate catalogue is being 
devoted to them. “In no museum in the world,” says the 
announcement, “is there an opportunity to see within a 
single group of galleries the masterpieces of 20th century art 
placed side by side with an Aztec Calendar Stone, gods and 
goddesses, stone serpents, sacrificial basins for human blood, 
palmas from south of the Rio Grande, together with in- 
digenous work of far-flung places, convincing to the Arens- 
bergs and to the modern world that art is not necessarily 
the product of what are usually termed civilized cultures.” 

Twenty works by Brancusi are here—perhaps the most 
representative group of Brancusis in any single area except 
for that remaining in his own studio in Paris. Included are 
those heavy, rough-hewn oak forms which echo the rugged 
stone strength of the Pre-Columbian sculpture: The Prodigal 
Son, Arch, Bench, Chimera. His maple Torso of a Young 
Man, however, is polished, closer to the smooth elegance into 
which Brancusi’s marbles, divested of naturalistic references, 
merge the inner animate character of his medium with his 
themes. The soaring convexed verticality of Bird in Space is 
here in both yellow marble and in bronze; the shining 
sinuous grace of The Princess, for which a pencil and crayoa 
study of a nude figure—as lyrical as a wash drawing by 
Rodin—is included; the ovoid New-Born, in marble, and a 
preliminary pencil-gouache study for it, are related here to 
his even more subtly shaped Sculpture for the Blind, to the 
combined head-in-torso forms of Mile. Pogany, to Prometheus 
and to The White Negress—almost frivolous (for Brancusi ) 
in its ear-like appendages to the egg form. 


The Fish 


Constantin Brancusi: 










































Mexico City: 
Head of Xipetotec 


The Arensberg collection reflects that creative surge which 
marked the so-called “heroic” years of modern art, 1907 to 
1914; there is, in the many examples of this period, a sense 
of continuity and of peace which dramatizes the enthusiastic 
creativity in Paris before World War I. Picasso's 16 works 
here include two ink drawings of a figure and a head, evi- 
dence of his growth toward the plane structure of the 
Demoiselles d’Avignon, as well as two gouaches and an oil, 
developed out of primitive sculpture toward his historic 
break-through into analytical Cubism. Three superb Cubist 
oils in the collection—the Female Nude (1910-11), the 
Man With Violin (1911) and Man With Guitar (1912)— 
each as taut and alive as a drawn bow—seem to me among 
peak achievements in Picasso's career. 

Braque is represented by eight still-lifes, some of pasted 
paper enriched by graphic linear elements out of an earlier 
Cubist phase, and three sensuously painted earth and olive- 
toned oils. 

Picabia is given importance here, and Gris his due; the 
Spaniard’s five oils include his beautiful La Place Ravignon, 
disciplined shifts of form in complex, poetic interchange. 
Here Matisse’s Mile. Yvonne Landsberg, with its hard, 
almost wood-cut strength, relates to Cubism, to the visages 
of Pre-Columbian sculpture and to his own monumental 
forms in bronze. 

Legér is included: four striking canvases, three of them 
pertinent to that period in 1919 when he painted his large 
The City which is in the Museum’s A. E. Gallatin Collection, 
now located above the Arensberg galleries. Legér’s other 
canvas, the red, blue and yellow Contrast of Forms, painted 
six years previously, is composed of those ingratiating 
elliptic roundnesses which softened his earlier work toward 
lighter, warmer expression. 


Modigliani, Delaunay, Kupka, De la Fresnaye, Jacques 
Villon, Gleizes and Mondrian are here, and Chagall—his 
Half-Past Three, severe in pattern, is very handsome. Kan- 
dinsky: lilting, undulant improvisations and formal, more 
cold geometry, and—a strange return for this non-objective 
painter—the Fish Form watercolor of 1928. 

Masson, Tanguy, Ernst, Roy, the early Chirico—even 4 
couple of Dalis are included. 

The ten or twelve Paul Klees in the collection are wonder 
ful; hypnotic-eyed, the gesturing Jérg might almost be the 
artist himself weaving his spell. Mird’s nine canvases range 
through the 1920s and 30s, the latter—among them Man, 
Woman and Child, the Person in the Presence of Nature 


and Lovers—containing forms which are heavier, mote} 


groped for than Mird’s recent fantasies, and somehow mort 
profoundly stirring than his fluent delights of today. 


Walter Arensberg’s interest in modern art began with the § 
New York Armory Show of 1913. One of his early acquisi- § 
tions was the much-publicized Nude Descending a Staircase 
by Marcel Duchamp, and Arensberg added, in time, 29% 
others by him. They reveal Duchamp as a major creative § 
figure, who symbolizes the 20th-century artist in search of} 


a concept of nature as well as a pictorial expression for it 

From his Renoir-like Portrait of Marcel Lefrangois ot 
1904, the tapestry-textured Chess Players of 1910 and Two 
Seated Figures of 1911—all painted in unbroken realistic 
forms and lush, caressed color, Duchamp suddenly abandons 
the solid weights of representational form for machine-like 
facets in kinetic relationships. The Portrait of Chess Playet 
of 1912 is a world apart from his pigment-laden canvas of 
this subject created two years earlier: the human figures have 
given way to movements of transparent planes in space, 
intense but depersonalized. 
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The drawings and paintings which lead up to and away 
from Nude Descending a Staircase (and eventually to his 
Dada Ready-Mades, to the cracked The Large Glass) are 
fascinating documents in Duchamp’s creative evolution. 
They sum up, in one modern artist's work, what the collection 
as a whole succeeds in conveying with many artists, from the 
Cézannes and Rousseaus included here as forerunners of this 
century's art, through the developments which followed 
them. Of the entire Arensberg collection—nearly a thousand 
works of art-—559 will remain on constant exhibition at 
the Museum. The catalogue of its 20th-century section, 
compiled in book form by Marianne Winter Martin, includes 
nearly 200 illustrations. 

R. Sturgis Ingersoll, President of the Museum and a dis- 
tinguished collector in his own right, emphasizes, in the 
Museum’s announcement, the debt owed to private collectors 
by the public. “The pioneer spirit which has discovered 


Edward Dugmore 
A Second One-Man Show 
by One of the Younger Romantic Painters 


A long time ago before any artist had invented what we call 
abstract expressionism, Hegel intimated that the art of the 
romantic painters suggested to him that painting was strain- 


ing after the condition of song. In the ten new oil paintings’ 


of Edward Dugmore there is a realization of that premoni- 
tion, for some of them are great lyrical outbursts, others 
more brooding, but all of them clear-voiced and passionate. 

Anyone who has responded to the contemporary styles 
of the abstract artists in this country and got a glimmering 
of what they are striving after will not hesitate a moment 
in coming to the conclusion that these ten paintings of 
Dugmore are some of the maturest expressions of the abstract 
expressionist style and have their own unique look. 

What is their look? They are large paintings, on some 
variation of four to eight feet up and across. They are 
painted with a knife and for the most part the pigment is 
laid on generously. But there are some areas in these recent 
works that are painted very thinly, perhaps the paint was 
tubbed on with a rag and then wiped off. These areas are 
lovely, sometimes glazed, sometimes mat: they are his 
most dulcet passages, and simply because the lasting impres- 
sion of the paintings is their roughness and their vigor, these 
misty, gentle passages give them a fullness and richness. 


The paintings usually have two or three forms, some of 
which are made up of a multitude of color patches. These 
large forms seem to be emergent, rather than clearly seen; 
they hover in the off white margins of fine grays or ochres. 
There is a temptation to call the works improvisations, and 
I suppose they are in the best sense. They are not over- 
worked. Dugmore appears to be certain about what he wants 
his work to look like and it does possess that poise and 
finality which gives the sense of authority to the work of art. 


Dugmore for all the restiveness of his work has kept his 
color clear. It is always bright. The blues are a wonder. 
Painting no. 5 has a large red-orange shape pushing out of 
a grayed white mass. The red shape is flaming in its in- 
tensity, and a few patches of black are set in it perfectly. 
While most of the paintings are heady with color-love and 
evoke feelings of gaiety, no. 3 has a large black shape like a 
sign of terror and an angry red shape. They are set in a re- 
lation to each other so that they seem ready to explode. 


Besides the oils, Dugmore is also showing a number of 
drawings with litho crayon and dry brush with asphaltum. 
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modern art and even has established the prevailing canons 
and vogues,” he stated, “has been that of individuals, whether 
collectors or dealers, free of bureaucratic timidity of govern- 
ments, from the compromises and delays of museum cor- 
porate action. Inspired individuals have had the courage 
and decisiveness to act.” 

A great collection is a living thing and asks that its display 
proclaim its vitality. The Arensberg collection has unfortun- 
ately been given only a Philadelphia installation. The city 
of brotherly love has become better known as a repository 
of art than as its creator—a city whose cultural politeness 
has often patted its artists into submissive, vitiated produc- 
tivity—and I suspect the installation of the Arensberg col- 
lection suffers from a lack of that “courage and decisiveness” 
referred to by Mr. Ingersoll. For these modern works a 
modern housing was needed, to release, rather than restrain 


their spirit. Instead, the collection has been subjected to a 
continued on page 29 
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They stand out as an equal attraction in the exhibition, and 
they stand on their own, for they are not related to the 
paintings. 

It is not often that one sees paintings that are as joyous as 
these are. They obviously were painted with strong belief 
in the value of painting and love for it, and the faith, hope 
and charity which are the cardinal virtues of the artist, as 
they are for all men, shine forth in this second show. (Stable 
to Oct. 30)—H.C. 
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Edward Dugmore: Untitled #3 








The Peale Family by Charles Coleman Sellers 


A Tradition of Freedom 
and Affability in Art 


The Cincinnati Art Museum's current exhibition of paint- 
ings by members of the Peale family is the first large and 
comprehensive showing of Peale work since 1923, when 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts brought together 
over 300 portraits by Charles Willson, James and Rembrandt 
Peale. That exhibition made a lasting contribution to our 
art history. It was marred only, if we judge from the reviews, 
by the oppressive effect which massed portraiture can have 
upon the beholder. In making his selections for Cincinnati, 
Edward H. Dwight has given a splendid emphasis to portrai- 
ture, but has brought other painters and branches of paint- 
ing into view. He has chosen 111 paintings by nine members 





Rembrandt Peale: Self Portrait, 1791 


of the family: Charles Willson Peale, his sons, Raphaelle, 
Rembrandt and Rubens, his brother, James, and James’ son 
and three daughters. Seventy-four portraits show with what 
sense and sensitivity the Peales turned out the staple of their 
art, through two generations and over a span of some 80 
years. The other pictures show them reaching beyond their 
public, trying their skill where no native standards of taste 
had been formed. These pictures, more than the portraits, 
bring past and present into touch, and reveal the contribution 
of this family of painters to American art. 

That contribution had its source in the radicalism of the 
patriarch. Sensitive, mild-tempered, eager to please, Charles 
Willson Peale was nonetheless a thorough revolutionary, a 
follower of the French philosophies, a Deist of the 18th 
century “enlightenment.” He did not believe in Adam’s fall 
or Noah’s Ark, and indeed doubted or denied the truth of all 
Holy Scripture. “Christian” in his vocabulary was a term of 
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mild reproach, as “artist” was one of honor. He believed in 
the natural goodness of man, and when mustered out of 
service with the Revolutionary army he plunged at once into 
politics in support of democratic government in its most 
direct form. These activities lost him the support of the 
wealthy patrons without whom an artist could not live by 
his art. Chastened, he renounced politics, but renewed the 
battle instead upon a broader front. His private portrait 
gallery became a museum of natural history, a sort of vast 
painting of “the world in miniature’—a “temple of reason; 
which was to prove that God is to be found only in nature 
and in natural law. 

The museum shifted Peale’s support from the patronage of 
the few to the patronage of the many, and it was enormously 
successful. Pictures were always prominent in it. Thus the 
small gallery which he, like other painters, had once kept 


. 


James Peale: Madame DuBocq and Her Four Children 


to attract select patronage, became an expanded and paying 
concern in itself, and brought to the entire family a measure 
of independence from the narrow taste of the individual 


picture buyer. Of the paintings now at Cincinnati, Peale’s § 


famous Exhuming of the First American Mastodon (Peale 


Museum) is one of these. Two vivid, newly-discovered 


little scenes of the Revolutionary War show the type of 
thing that James Peale exhibited on the museum walls. Here 
also are examples of the still-life painting and the “decep- 
tions” in which the Peales pioneered, and which they tried 
out on the public over the cases of stuffed animals and birds. 

In 1852, the 271 paintings of the permanent collection 
of Peale’s Museum were brought to Cincinnati for sale, 
only to be snatched away by a series of mischances. Twenty- 
two of them have returned for this exhibition. Most of these 
are portraits. Portraits were the largest and most popular 
part of the gallery. To Peale himself, they served to represent 
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Rubens Peale: Two Grouse in Underbrush of Laurel 


“the animal man” in his Linnaean arrangement, but to the 
public they brought to life the founding heroes of the nation, 
and even hung frame to frame in double rows they were a 
deeply moving spectacle to visitors through the years. The 
artist had selected only those whom he genuinely admired, 
had painted with no concession to patron’s taste, and his 
admiration and freedom carry through to the spectator. The 
last of Peale’s exhibition pictures and the greatest of the 
museum portraits is here—his full length self portrait, The 
Artist in his Museum (Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts). It was painted at 81 years of age, but with a boyish 
and a wholly successful defiance of the accepted rules of 
portraiture. There is shadow in the foreground and only 
reflected light on the face. The background, a view of the 
museum with the mastodon skeleton, the great collection of 
birds, the portraits in their gilded frames, has the depth and 
the full light. 

The portraits at Cincinnati, which include some interest- 
ing new discoveries, reveal not only the forthright 18th- 
century candor of the founder of this dynasty of painters 
but, in contrast to it, James’ and Rembrandt's involvement 
in the moods of 19th-century romanticism. It is a contrast in 
types of romance, for the Peales were all of the same emo- 
tional fabric. The younger painters brought to canvas in 
their portraits a feeling of mystery and sadness that had 
come in with the years of war and world upheaval. Yet they 
failed to catch the romantic mood as well in their miniatures. 
Those of Charles Willson Peale were painted when the 
miniature was a wholly private art. His little ivories hold 
the sense of intimacy and endearment and enhance it by their 
jewel-like coloring. In James’ and Raphaelle’s time the 
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Charles Willson Peale: 
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St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. Monastery Extension and Church 


Marcel Breuer Designs a Morastery 


An architect-designer from the Bauhaus creates 
a 100-year project for the Benedictines 


It has been the special predicament of religious art in our 
time to have found its most authentic works of the imagina- 
tion among artists who are non-believers and movements 
which are secular and materialist. In the history of this 
predicament, no chapter is more astonishing than the new 
plans for a Benedictine monastery designed by Marcel Breuer. 

It was the Bauhaus which formed Breuer’s ideas as an 
architect and designer, and of all the art movements of our 
time, the Bauhaus has been the most fully committed to our 
secular, industrial environment. Breuer came to the Bauhaus 
in 1920, only a year after Walter Gropius had established 
the school at Wiemar, and he became one of its major figures. 
As an architect and industrial designer, Breuer has been at 
the forefront of the International Style which has changed 
the “look” of the modern world. 

Last year the monks of St. John’s Abbey at Collegeville, 
Minnesota, contacted twelve of the world’s leading architects 
to discuss a master deveiopment plan for their Benedictine 
community. Ten of the architects expressed interest in the 
project, and five were invited to St. John’s for conferences. 
It was Breuer who finally received the largest vote of confi- 
dence by the community of monks, and thus the former 
Bauhaus student was commissioned to design what may 
be one of the most significant works of religious architecture 
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on the American continent. 

Breuer’s long-range plan for St. John’s is a 100-year project. 
It is based on two major principles: “shadow building,” 
i.e., the erection of new buildings in the shadow of existing 
structures to enable ordinary life to continue undisturbed; 
and the design of functional building groups. 

One of the most impressive units in the design is the 
proposed bell tower of the abbey church. It is a rule that a 
Catholic church must have bells, but there is no stipulation 
on how and where the bells must be housed within the 
church building. Breuer has departed from the traditional 
tower plan and has chosen to set the bells into a stark 
banner-like structure of white concrete. 

The plan for the abbey church itself was dictated by the 
requirements of the St. John’s community. It had to be, 
above all, a monastic church, but designed to accommodate 
also a lay congregation. Breuer designed the church so that 
one enters it through the baptistry, as a person enters the 
Catholic church itself through baptism. Once inside, the 
whole focus of the building is on the altar, just as from 
baptism one proceeds to the other sacraments and to the 
consummation of the Eucharist. And thus Breuer has been 
able to translate the functionalist esthetic of the Bauhaus 
into an architectural language for the Church. 
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North facade (front entrance) and bell tower 


Marcel Breuer in conference with Benedictine Monks 


View from the southeast, showing new Monastery wing, Chapter House and Church 
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Paris by Dore Ashton 


An Esthetic Behemoth: 
Thesis and Antithesis 


In the days of Avignon, too many popes spoiled a hierarchy. 
But times have changed. A hierarchy like the Parisian art 
world is endowed with a number of popes, myriads of car- 
dinals, uncountable mendicant friars, and a few, very few 
penitentes. Being such a complex organism, this esthetic 
behemoth isn’t easy to situate in time and space. I think it 
has to be schematized in a formula of vertical and horizontal 
components. 

The horizontal hierarchy is psychological and has to do 
with extension in time. Its phantom popes are Cézanne, and 
later, Picasso, Braque and Matisse. They are still alarmingly 
active in the young psyches of the School of Paris. 

The vertical hierarchy, as in New York, is tangible and 
puissant. Its cardinals are the important dealers, wise in the 
ways of the 20th century, who can “put over” almost anyone. 
(Their collaboration with their American counterparts has 
put the kiss of death on several gifted young painters here, 
whose spectacular success has been disastrous to their work.) 
Since the Paris bazaar depends on a foreign market, inter- 
national publicity is all-important. Publicists here are actually 
a step higher on the vertical scale than even the museum 
officials. 

Below the mighty few there are a number of respectably 
solid partisan galleries, representing an esthetic point of 
view. With luck, these galleries have strong liaisons with one 
or two critics who regularly turn out catalogues, monographs 
and reviews. Although here, as everywhere, the critics are 
misprized, an enormous number of words are spent on art 
(by our lights, far too many.) The critic has his undeniably 
potent position in the hierarchy. 


The Burning Question 

The French are admittedly given to overstatement. Yet, if 
one has the patience to card the copious writings, separating 
art-fact from literature, one can find a faithful reflection of 
the times. Just now the burning question is whether or 
not the “Tachistes” will find their place in the sun. 
“Tachisme,” derived from the word “tache” (stain or spot), 
is the French equivalent to our Abstract Expressionism. The 
critic who coined the word meant it, I think, in its pejorative 
sense, but it has since been accepted (as impressionism, 
fauvism, cubism were before) as a tag. Depending on whom 
you speak to here, you can find definitions ranging from 
“any painting lacking geometric forms” to “emotional 
painting lacking form and composition” or even “dribbled, 
smeared paintings by mediocre artists.” 

I have heard a lot about the “international school.” Officials 
often remark on the similarity of young painting all over 
the world. But I think the French problems and tentative 
solutions are peculiarly French. The tachisme controversy is 
itself an indication—a distinctly French imbroglio which 
could not have occurred in the US. 

For American painters, the drift into abstract expres- 
sionism was natural. Although they were trying to escape 
conventionalism, they were only escaping a few years of it. 
They had no phantom popes to renounce. The young French 
painter, on the contrary, has centuries of monuments behind 
him. Moreover, he has his place in society and exists, 
however meagerly, as an accepted entity in the community— 
nothing to react against there. French painting being tradi- 
tionally handsome, well-wrought, “finished”, the artist is 
unconsciously forced into the untenable position of being a 
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Nicholas Schoffer: Spatial-dynamic sculpture 
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protestant at heart and a conformist by culture. When the 
break is finally made, it is tentative and worried. As one 
artist put it “We have always lived in medieval surroundings, 
the ancients have crowded us in. We have had to make 
concessions.” It is with those concessions that the young 
generation falters and provides targets for adverse critics. 
To understand the critical position, I think it is important 
to consider that the French are far more anxious about being 
“modern” than we are. Not having any background to 
inhibit us, we tend to take the temporal term “modern” for 
granted. But for many here, to be modern is to be non- 
objective, controlled, constructivist. A number of critics 
regard art as progressive, believing that the cubists formed 
one stage in the evolution toward modernity, or non-figura- 
tion. Take, for example, Pierre Guégen, the inventor of the 
term tachisme. Writing in Art d’Aujourd’hui he tried to 
make the transition to abstract expressionism logical. He 
proposes that tachisme is just another facet of abstraction 
(by which he means non-objective art), tardily developed. 
The abstract painter, he explains, was interested first in 
geometry, and since the point is part of a line, the discovery 
of points, and later, of “matiere” (!) was in the cards. He 
points out that Schneider and Hartung long ago incorporated 
“controlled” tachiste elements in the thickness of their paint. 
On the other side, there are critics like Charles Estienne, 
a poet, who create elaborate mystiques around what is often 
second-rate tachiste painting. The battle formations here 
are jagged, but they do exist, and comes the revolution . .. 


The Market Place 

The problem of the enfant terrible, abstract expressionism, 
is apparent in the galleries who often show unhappy com- 
binations of poor non-objective painting and poor abstract 
expressionist painting. 
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There is one active gallery, Studio Paul Facchetti, firmly 
committed to the new trends. Facchetti, who supports his 
gallery as a color photographer, is absolutely receptive to 
experimental painting and was the first in Paris to show 
Jackson Pollock. In the gallery, the spirit of avant-gardism, 
at its best, is nurtured by an interchange of poets and painters 
(Laubiés, for example, has illustrated several small editions 
of poetry by American writers). Among young Americans 
showing there is Joe Downing. His scumbled, luminous 
grounds are night landscapes against which he poses a web 
of linear figures. Other notable artists include Van Haardt, 
whose canvases are reminiscent at times of Marin, with 
delicate planes of color offset by energetic line; Hundert- 
wasser who paints hallucinatory gouaches filled with small 
personnages; Karel Appel, the well-known expressionist, and 
Rene Laubiés whose sojourn in Indochina has drawn him 
toward principles of abstract calligraphy. 

At Galerie Arnaud, also dedicated to “younger” painters, 
another American, John Koenig impressed me with moody 
abstractions. And at Galerie Craven, I found lyrical abstrac- 
tions by Marcelle Loubchansky and the excellent sculptures 
of Robert Muller who has found the means to express full, 
rounded forms, vaguely referrent to nature, in terms of 
hammered and welded metal. 

Without enumerating each gallery, I would venture to 
say that the overall marketplace picture is not encouraging. 
Far too many mediocre “purists”, too many neo-cubists of the 
same ilk, and too many poorly endowed young aspirants 
attempting to liberate themselves via tachisme. I am tempted 
to paraphrase (about bad modern art) Calderon, who, on 
his deathbed insisted on knowing if he would certainly die, 
and when assured that he was moribund, whispered, “eh bien, 
Dante m’enmerde.” 


Sculptors and Tachisme 


Tachisme is more than a cult of painters—it is almost a way 
of thinking about art. It is the antithesis of purism. When 
the French sculptor disembarrassed himself of Rodin, he 
turned to Gargallo and Gonzalez. Metal sculpture, more 
“modern”, was admirably adaptable to stern constructive 
principles. Probably the best French sculpture today tends 
toward neo-plastic or constructivist idioms. The French 
school has always guarded the intellectual aspect, the reasoned 
side of art. In austere and pure tenets the sculptors here feel 
most dignified and at home. 

Paradoxically, the best of the pure sculptors are unwit- 
tingly attracted by the spirit of tachisme, or, romanticism. 
When I visited the atelier of Nicholas Schéffer (whom James 
Fitzsimmons rightly signalled as a master) I was confronted 
with a dramatic jungle of mammoth structures, masses of 
right angles thrusting their shadows on white walls. Schéffer 
speaks of spatio-dynamics and “clean” sculpture, and suspects 
“purely emotional” art. Yet, his own work, with its brass 
facets, its whimsical touches (wheels and pins and color), 
its labyrinthine qualities, and its yearning to encompass the 
world in its precincts, has a decidedly romantic quality, a 
combination of thesis and antithesis. 

Another exceptionally talented sculptor, the Danish- 
Parisian Robert Jacobsen creates cut-beat-soldered-welded 
sculptures—curving abstract forms juxtaposed with asym- 
metrical framelike structures. For his private amusement, 
Jacobsen fashions baroque little figurines. Their magical 
qualities, their powerful presences cannot be described. They 
are unequalled for wit and invention. These wonderful com- 
positions of old doorknobs, bicycle parts, pots, wires, wheels 
and what have you, bristle with energy. In these “poupées” 


Jacobsen expresses the antithesis. Unfortunately, only 
for fun. 
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R. Laubies: Lithograph, 1953 


Synthesis 


A prominent non-objective painter, Vasareley, told me that 
“a painter today must be neutral. He must sublimate his 
personality like the artists of the middle ages.” This policy 
of austerity is the result, I think, of our century’s rejection 
of the individual artist. Many artists have resigned, put their 
faith in doctrine and accepted mechanization. 

To counteract these unfortunate symptoms, 150 important 
avant-garde artists and architects here, forming “Groupe 
Espace”, staged an outdoor exhibition in southern France. 
The group, led by André Bloc, artist and editor, is trying to 
stimulate the use of large-scale works of art thereby restoring 
the artist to a productive position in society. In his catalogue 
introduction, Bloc summarizes the problem and suggests an 
adequate synthesis: 

“Instead of being confined in their studios, of convincing 
art Critics, of soliciting dealers and collectors, of fighting by 
the methods of the times to survive, they (the artists) try to 
constitute a body which takes part in life, showing that they 
are capable of creating, by their imaginations, a world where 
dreams can still find a place.” 

France and America 

I wish I could record all the comments I've heard concerning 
America—Dubuffet quoted as saying French painters do 
nothing but copy America; a literary critic telling me that 
French novelists are mostly influenced by Faulkner and 
Hemingway; an artist telling me only America has the 
promise of a future in its painting . . . America is taken 
seriously on many levels, from the “quick lunch” bars all 
over Paris to the imported tachisme. 

Yet, Paris has a distorted view of American painting. 
Pollock is misunderstood both by supporters and detractors. 
It is generally believed here that American painting is all 
“drip school.” The most dispiriting fact is that American art 
is judged largely by the Guggenheim Museum catalogue. 
Mr. Sweeney’s choice passes for a representative group of 
“leading” American painters. There is a great deal of work 
to be done yet by way of exchange. 





Abraham Walkowitz: Rest Day 


Art Exhibition Celebrates Jewish Tercentenary 


by Jonathan Marshall 


Three hundred years ago the first Jewish settlers landed in 
America. It is fitting that an important feature of the 
tercentenary is an exhibition of contemporary Jewish art 
which will travel throughout the U. S. during 1954-55. 

The varieties of subject, style and media represented in 
the exhibition, which opened October 5 at New York's River- 
side Museum, reflects the tercentenary theme: “Man's oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities under freedom.” Of course, many 
artists submitted work depicting religious themes, but abstrac- 
tions and landscapes are equally well represented. 

The anniversary show presents the work of several lesser- 
known artists as well as that of some of America’s most 
important painters and sculptors. Of the 115 artists repre- 
sented, 23 were invited and the remainder were selected by 
a jury from nearly 800 entries. Invited artists include such big 
names as Ben Shahn, Adolph Gottlieb, Max Weber, Raphael 
Soyer, Jack Levine, Chaim Gross, Jacques Lipschitz, and 
Abraham Walkowitz. 

Max Weber's The Rabbi is one of the show's outstanding 
works. In describing the work Weber says, “The Rabbi 
symbolizes the spiritual and undying tenets of the ancient 
Hebraic faith, tradition and philosophy of life”. In contrast, 
Louis Lozowick’s semi-abstraction New York portrays a 
modernistic conception of the city that has been so important 
to American Jewish culture, and William Gropper is repre- 
sented by his stark Johnny Appleseed. 

Abraham Walkowitz, who has not received the critical 
attention that he deserves in recent years, shows one of his 
typical impressionistic landscapes, Rest Day. It is fitting 
that Walkowitz, one of the art leaders in America’s art 
awakening of 30 to 40 years ago, should be recognized once 
again with this peaceful pastoral scene. 

Outstanding sculpture includes Moses, a work in granite 
by William Zorach, Lipschitz’ Méracle, George Aaron's 
Jeremiah, and Gross’ My Sister Sarah. 

Although a galaxy of artists were available from those 
who participated in the exhibition, not a single one was 
invited to participate in the speaker's rostrum at the opening. 
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The Jewish Tercentenary Fine Arts Exhibition will be 
shown also at the Philadelphia Art Alliance, Rochester 
Memorial Art Gallery, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Ter- 
centenary Fine Arts Gallery of Chicago, Cleveland Museum 
of Art, Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo, and the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C. 





Max Weber: The Rabbi 
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George Aarons: Jeremiah. At Riverside 
Museum ; 





Letters 


Re: “Hang the Artist’ 


To the Editor: 

Here in the “provinces,” even we so-called 
“non-objective” painters know very little 
of the New York City art galleries; how- 
ever, it seems to me that comparing the 
activities of the Parke-Bernet Gallery with 
a gallery such as the Artists Gallery, let us 
say, is like comparing representational and 
presentational painting or zinnias and 
stones. There is no valid comparison be- 
tween distinctly different species. 

Then again, the man who is busy paint- 
ing is usually unaware of the one who is 
not. We should always do the best within 
our own homes and maintain a charitable 
consciousness toward our neighbor. 

So Picasso, Utrillo, Matisse, Braque are 
becoming wealthy. This is grand. So the 
men who are selling their works are becom- 
ing wealthy. This is grand. I hope that 
some day I, too, may become wealthy. I 
hope, too, that some day my works may 
sell in Parke-Bernet Gallery and that I, too, 
May assist salesmen to become wealthy. 
But, for today, I would be very happy to 
make the Artists Gallery wealthier and my- 
self, as well. But, from what I have been 
told by native New Yorkers, it would be 
just as impossible for me to have my work 
sold by the Artists Gallery as by Parke- 
Bernet, for there are no degrees to impos- 
sibility—the impossible is impossible. But 
why is it impossible? This I do not know. 
All of my paintings are creative, for none 
of them are representations, none of them 
are interpretations, none of them are ab- 
Stractions, none of them are surrealism. 
They are not transcriptions; they are not 
translations. They are transubstantiation. 
They are the expressions of pre-verbal 
(pre-semantic) emotions (love) divorced 
from the mortal elements of brain as ma- 
chine and body as beast. I am not seeking 
to interpret the external world of material- 
istic mortality, but rather to express the 
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October 15, 1954 


internal world of spiritual immortality. I 
have been painting since childhood and 
broke away from representational painting, 
or exterior painting, in my early teens. 
My wife and I have lived in the French 
Quarter for many years. Before our mar- 
riage, I traveled quite a lot, and have 
lived in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Sierra 
Madre, Portland, Oregon, etc., and know 
many of the West-Coast painters very well. 
I have found that few of the non-repre- 
sentational painters are able to study their 
own works and the works of other pre- 
sentational painters to elevate the pre- 
verbal, pre-semantic processes and emo- 
tional statements to the verbal, conscious 
level. Thus their personal esthetic remains 
unfulfilled, incomplete, unwhole, unholy, 
and we are faced with a generation of 
virtually mute painters. 


Now, Hugh Stix, obviously the contem- 
porary (once called ‘“avant-garde”) gal- 
leries are not catering to “collectors” who 
are buying collector’s paintings (Picasso, 
Matisse, Braque, etc.). Thus, these con- 
temporary galleries selling the works of 
contemporary artists for contemporary liv- 
ing to the younger people (for the most 
part) can hardly bemoan the fact that 
what they are offering is not wanted by 
those who do not want what they are offer- 
ing. If they want collector's prices, let 
them sell Picasso’s, Matisse’s and Braque’s 
also, for such is possible. 


Promotion, salesmanship, advertising are 
legitimate factors in capitalism and I am 
all for it. Perhaps, someday, Mr. Stix, we 
too can be capitalists. It isn’t the prices of 
art which keep people from buying ‘“mod- 
ern art’—it is the fact that too many 
ignorant “‘art-critics’ have persuaded the 
pedestrian that “art” is only for the car- 
riage trade. I know, for I put a young man 
in Pirates Alley with my lacquer, gouache, 
water-color ‘“non-objectives” and he sold 
few. Most of the people wanted a free art 
education not to exceed ten minutes. Pirates 
Alley is a big tourist-gathering spot here 
in the French Quarter. Yet, I sell paint- 
ings, the same low-priced, matted ‘modern 
art’ to young married couples who come to 
my studio. I have never failed to sell one 
of these prospective buyers, for two rea- 
sons: (a) I knew my work and could ex- 
plain it; (b) they had some education con- 
cerning “modern art” when they sought 
my studio. 

Randolph J. Ray, Jr. 
New Orleans, La. 


For Creative Architecture 
To the Editor: 


Cheers for the Reed article in the Sept. 
15th issue. As is Mrs. Saarinen, I, too, am 
married into the architectural profession. 


I have recently heard a prominent Amer- 
ican architect state that paintings were not 
needed in the modern house—the design 
of the house is dynamic enough. 

My feeling is that the architectural pro- 
fession is slowly de-humanizing itself in 
an effort to become more and more effi- 
cient and less and less interested in the 
sound of laughter, the pleasant mess a cou- 
ple of kids can create, and in general, in 
the feeling of beauty. Perhaps my quote 
is not in good taste but a “house is not a 
home.” 

In a sense, Mrs. Saarinen is correct in 
saying that some murals are out of place 
in certain public buildings. I sometimes 
wonder if our architects are capable of 













designing—in beauty as a part of the plan. 
I am all for form following function and 

also hold tiiat applied design is not always 
successfu! but my plea is for CREATIVE 
architecture -— beautiful architecture — an 
architecture that does more than JUST 
function. 

Miriam Bergman 

New York, N.Y. 


Meeting of Minds 


To the Editor: 
I want to take this opportunity to applaud 
Mr. B. H. Friedman on his “The New 
Baroque.” I have for some little while 
held a similar opinion of the “Abstract 
Expressionists.” 

The criticism of Kandinsky is well taken. 
Seurat (whether you think more or less of 
him) took a path parallel to Kandinsky’s. 
His intellectual fulfillment made for sterile 
art. Charles E. Halley 

Canadian, Texas 


Sole Replica Theft 


To the Editor: 

At some uncertain time during the few 
days prior to Sept. 22nd, there was stolen 
from my rose garden on the Penllyn Pike, 





Harry Rosin: Bronze 


Lower Gwynedd Township, Montgomery 
County, Pa., a bronze statue by Harry Rosin 
of New Hope—41 inches high and weigh- 
ing about 50 pounds. 

I naturally desire to recover the statue, 
and more implicitly by reason of the loss to 
the artist himself, this being the sole replica 
of one of his best works. 

R. Sturgis Ingersoll 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Future Art Patrons 


To the Editor: 

My reaction to Mr. Klonis’ article in the 
August issue is much the same as that of 
Mr. Lester Longman .. . 

One point only I would like to add to 
Mr. Longman’s convincing arguments. To 
my mind, one of the most important func- 
tions of a college art department is to train 
future patrons of the arts; an absolutely 
essential concomitant for the creative artist. 
And part of the training should be actual 
practice in the various techniques, not nec- 
essarily to make artists of them but to 
enable them to have some idea of the art- 
ist’s problems . . . 

I should like to add here how much I 
appreciate the new Arts Digest’s policies 

Mrs. Hazel B. King 
The Allen Art Museum 
Oberlin College 








Books 


Fragments of Ajanta 


“INDIA: PAINTINGS FROM AJANTA CAVES ° 
Introduction by Madanjeet Singh. Preface 
by Jawaharlal Nehru. New York Graphic 
Society by arrangement with UNESCO. 
$15.00. 


by Hilton Kramer 


This handsome volume is the first of a 
series which the New York Graphic Society 
will publish, with UNESCO, devoted to 
Asian art. It is appropriate for this series 
to begin with the Ajanta paintings; they 
are among the oldest and most influential, 
as well as the most beautiful, works on the 
Asian continent, and not until recently 
have our photographic processes been equal 
to the task of reproducing these wall paint- 
ings with anything resembling a reasonable 
likeness. In the 32 color plates which 
Madanjeet Singh has now brought together 
in this volume, one can at least feel him- 
self in touch with some details of this 
great creation. 

But it is well to be reminded at the 
outset that this volume contributes another 
chapter to that history of “fictitious” arts 
of which André Malraux speaks in “The 
Voices of Silence.” The art of Ajanta was, 
above all, an architectural art and a re- 
ligious art. The frescoes were painted be- 
tween the second and sixth centuries A.D., 
adorning the walls, ceilings, and pillars of 
nearly 29 “caves,” actually sophisticated 
architectural structures, rock-cut temples de- 
signed as dormitories and assembly halls 
for the Buddhist monastery they housed. 
Moreover, the central subject matter of the 
frescoes, as the Introduction points out, is 
the mythology of Buddha’s reincarnations. 

The scope of this volume is not suffi- 
cient to make us feel the presence of these 
aspects in the details which are reproduced 
here so brilliantly. The author has, to be 
sure, included some monochrome photo- 
gtaphs of the caves’ interiors, and the in- 
troduction addresses itself specifically to 
the religious function of the paintings. 
But each of the 32 color plates seems here 
to have an aesthetic interest and self-suffi- 
ciency unrelated to these contexts, and it 
is for this reason that their status here 
becomes “‘fictitious’—that is, they take on 
an esthetic dimension between the covers 
of this book which is quite remote from 
their actual existence as works of art. For 
the larger, contextual aspects, as well as 
for an idea of what the paintings looked 
like as wholes, one must still turn to G. 
Yazdani’s scholarly six-volume work, pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press be- 
tween 1930 and 1946, which contains elab- 
orate diagrams and plates on Ajanta 
architecture as well as detailed cartoons in- 
dicating the narrative continuity of the 
frescoes themselves. 

Notwithstanding this limitation, the 
present volume does provide a series of 
beautiful fragments of the Ajanta paintings, 
and the volume is designed in an ample 
format for the spectator rather than the 
reader. This incidently makes the reading 
of the brief texts a ol rather clumsy process, 
but one would need to go elsewhere for a 
really definite introduction to the Ajanta 
masterpieces and meanwhile a glimpse at 
one of the great moments in world art has 
been made available. 





Bodhisattva (one one way to enlightenment) with lotus in hand. Ajanta Cave I 


Scottish Visionary 


“CHARLES RENNIE MACKINTOSH AND THE 
MODERN MOVEMENT’ by Thomas Ho- 
warth. Wittenborn Publications, Inc. 
$10.00. 


by Robert Rosenblum 


Few architects of the 19th or 20th century 
have been the objects of such exhaustive 
and painstaking scholarship as one finds in 
this monograph, and few, indeed, have 
deserved it more than Charles Rennie 
Mackintosh. From our widening historical 
perspective, that often malinged movement 
of 1900, the Art Nouveau, appears not only 
increasingly fascinating as a style and a 
cultural milieu in its own right, but also 
surprisingly central to an understanding of 
the roots of modern art, whether we con- 
sider architecture, the decorative arts, or 
even painting. For this reason, a study of 
one of the finest exponents of the Art 
Nouveau, and one whose fertile imagina- 
tion encompassed everything from buildings 
and teaspoons to chairs and water-colors, 
is especially welcome. 

Being Scottish and practicing almost 
exclusively in and around Glasgow, Mackin- 


tosh was relatively obscure until his recog- 
nition in surveys of the modern movement 
by writers like Pevsner and Giedion, and 
most recently by Pevsner again in a short 
Italian monograph. What emerged from 
these studies was primarily the figure of 
another pioneer “modern” architect who 
succeeded in eliminating from his work 
all vestiges of an eclectric vocabulary, who 
frankly exploited his building materials, 
and who manipulated his interior spaces 
and asymmetrical exteriors in a mannef 
which could be considered a landmark on 
the way to the pristine patternings of the 
International Style. And in addition, we 
begin to learn about the importance of 
Mackintosh’s reciprocal influence on the 
Continent through publications and _ intet- 
national exhibitions (as at Turin of 
Vienna). 

Now Thomas Howarth’s monograph— 
the result of seven years’ research—tells 
us all we might want to know about 
Mackintosh, at least in terms of the pef- 
tinent facts. Indeed, it is almost a unique 
example of a thoroughly documented book 
on a modern architect. There are detailed 
chapters on Mackintosh’s Scottish back 
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ground, on the development of his furni- 
ture and interior decoration; there are 
elaborately factual accounts of all of his 
buildings, of his sources and influences; and 
there is even a kind of bonus postscript with 
succinct descriptions of the works of such 
comparable architects on the Continent as 
Olbrich, Hoffman, Wagner, plus chron- 
ologies and bibliographies. Mr. Howarth’s 
technique is additive. He has assembled 
side by side a vast quantity of information, 
yet unfortunately he never offers a con- 
vincing synthesis. However admirable this 
enormous compendium may be, it only 
barely conveys an idea of the general his- 
torical situation which nurtured Mackin- 
tosh. Furthermore, little is added to earlier 
concepts of the over-all significance of 
Mackintosh’s work; and of the many ques- 
tions his highly personal art poses, few are 
answered and fewer are asked. 

It is perhaps because the author seems 
adversely inclined to the more extravagant 
decorative aspects of the Art Nouveau— 
“at times positively repulsive,” he says— 
that he fails to characterize the ghostly fire 
of Mackintosh’s art, choosing to see rather 
his more “modern”, structurally expressive 
facets. Yet the visual environment which 
Mackintosh and his contemporaries created 
is, for all its premonitions of Gropius and 
Le Corbusier, a vaporous dream of the fin- 
de-siecle, whose fantasy is all the more 
engrossing by its inclusion of everyday 
household objects within its orbit. Surely, 
we are dealing here with a manifestation 
of the same attenuated estheticism of Redon 
or the late Monet or “Pelleas”. Yet just 
because this is architecture and applied art, 
the problem is more complex. The social 
reorientation attempted through art by 
Ruskin, Morris and Webb is clearly to 
the point here, yet one wishes this back- 
ground had been discussed by Mr. 
Howarth with more relevance to the schism 


Relief of a Dancing Maenad: Metropolitan 
Museum 





between the fragile hyper-refinement of 
Mackintosh’s style and the general reform 
spirit of these pioneers. And here Wright's 
parallel position in both style and social 
attitude would have been pertinent. 


One is grateful for Mr. Howarth’s de- 
monstration of new sources of Mackintosh’s 
art, such as Celtic ornament, the Pre- 
Raphaelites, or the Scottish baronial tra- 
dition. Yet here again so many questions 
might have been raised. The analogous 
Celtic sources of Sullivan’s ornament is 
one. Or one wonders if the Scottish medie- 
val background hasn’t been overstressed 
to the detriment of other comparisons. The 
Scotland Street School of 1904, for ex- 
ample, may owe something to the baronial 
tradition, but to view it in terms of its 
striking resemblances to Richardson’s Sever 
Hall at Harvard might have afforded even 
more important insights into Mackintosh’s 
affinities to international currents in later 
19th century architecture. 

But is it almost unkind to ask for more 
than Mr. Howarth has given us, for he has 
given us so much. A corpus of an archi- 
tect’s work as solid and reliable as this one 
is a rare enough event. For future flights 
to the phantom land of the Art Nouveau, 
it will surely provide the firmest of foun- 
dations. 


Book Notes 


Greek Sculpture at the Met 


CATALOGUE OF GREEK SCULPTURES IN 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, by 
Gisela M. A. Richter. Harvard University 
Press. $22.50. 


by Ulrich Weisstein 


Prepared by one of our leading experts in 
the field of Greek sculpture and one-time 
curator of the Metropolitan Museum's 
classical collection, this catalogue imple- 
ments the author’s “Handbook of the Clas- 
sical Collection” (1953) and her authori- 
tative survey of “The Sculpture and Sculp- 
tors of the Greeks” (new ed., 1950). 
Although it is not indicated by the title, 
the catalogue comprises only “the Greek 
sculptures and the Roman copies of Greek 
sculptures . . . that are executed in stone.” 
Those of us familiar with the collection 
will, therefore, miss such important works 
as the early Sth-century Adorans, the 
bronze statuette of Apollo and the bronze 
copy of the famous herm of Hermes Pro- 
pylaios by Alkamenes. 

For all its treasures—admirably repro- 
duced here on black and white plates, 
with several views of individual works— 
the Greek collection of the Metropolitan 
remains inferior in scope and quality to 
similar collections housed in the British 
Museum, the Vatican and the Acropolis 
Museum. It contains no architectural 
sculpture and lacks examples of the work 
of the great Athenian sculptors Pheidias, 
Praxiteles, Skopas and Lysipp. Polykleites 
alone is represented by several fragments 
(a head and a torso) of his Diadoumenos. 

However, of particular beauty among 
the works described in the catalogue, which 
spans the interval between archaic art and 
the Hellenistic genre period, are a Kouros 








in the geometrical style (no. 1), a grave 
stele with sphinx (no. 15), a Sth-century 
Hermes (no. 33), a sepulchral lekythos 
(no. 87), the relief of a horseman (no. 
142), and a sculptural curiosity a repre- 
sentation, in relief, of the sculptor’s tools: 
mallet and chisel (no. 235). 

The text accompanying the 245 items 
in the catalogue is descriptive rather than 
historical in character; it is critical only 
insofar as identification and iconography of 
the individual work are concerned. The 
sculptures are grouped into archaic, 5th- 
century, 4th-century and Hellenistic works. 
Special sections of the commentary are de- 
voted to the history and character of Attic 
grave stelai and to the various types of 
Aphrodite-Venus as they appear in Greek 
sculptural art. The bibliographical refer- 
ences to each item of the catalogue are 
exhaustive. 

As regards the purpose of this publica- 
tion and the audience to which it is ad- 
dressed, it appears that, unlike the spec- 
ialist and the connoisseur, the untrained 
visitor to the Metropolitan galleries will 
find it difficult to use its cumbersome ap- 
paratus. For him, a wider context is 
needed as well as a more “subjective” in- 
terpretation of the works under considera- 
tion. Nonetheless, it is the outstanding 
merit of catalogues such as this that they 
give us visual access to the collection. 


“OXFORD JUNIOR ENCYCLOPAEDIA,” Vol- 
ume XII: The Arts. 
Press. $8.50. 


This volume is an admirable addition to 
the “Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia.” Writ- 
ten in a lucid prose and unburdened by 
biographical materials, which have been 
assigned to another volume, the book 
covers literature, drama, music, painting, 
sculpture and architecture. The essays on art 
deal with most of the styles and genres of 
world art, and are accompanied by an ample 
number of illustrations wisely selected. 
Moreover, the text is written with an intelli- 
gence and taste which makes it of interest 
not only to younger readers but to the adult 
general reader as well. It is especially not- 
able to find the entries focusing on the mod- 
ern period to be both informed and sensible. 


Oxford University 


“TREASURES OF THE GREAT NATIONAL 
GALLERIES” by Hans Tietze. Phaidon Pub- 
lishers Inc. $10.00. 


Sub-titled “an introduction to the paintings 
in the famous museums of the Western 
world,” this volume covers the collections 
in the Picture Gallery of Vienna, the Uf- 
fizi of Florence, the Louvre of Paris, the 
Prado of Madrid, the Rijksmuseum of 
Amsterdam, the Picture Gallery of Berlin, 
the National Galleries of London and 
Washington, the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York, the gallery of the Vatican and 
many others. Dr. Tietze’s text devotes a 
chapter to each of the national museums, 
recounting the history of their collections 
and their vicissitudes in the post-war pe- 
riod. There are 300 illustrations, many in 
color, accompanied by explanatory notes. 
The volume is a valuable work of reference 
as well as a compendium of some of the 
greatest masterpieces in Western artistic 
culture. 





San Francisco by Lawrence Ferling 


Annual Art Festival 


The annual San Francisco Art Festival has 
been wandering about town for years. It 
has been seen in North Beach, in the 
Palace of Fine Arts, at the Civic Center. 
Last year it strayed downtown and hung 
its head, feeling very much out of place, 
in Union Square. Crammed along the 
intersecting sidewalks of the Square, hedged 
in by department stores and traffic, the 
artists hated it. 

Late this September, in a week of crazy 
summer weather, the Eight Annual Art 
Festival spread itself in Aquatic Park. And 
most artists hoped it was there to stay, for 
it proved to be a bigger, livelier, and 
more varied festival than in many a seascn. 
It was better organized and better publi- 
cized, and there was a new, improved 
method for the selection of purchases by 
the city’s art commission. Over 700 artists 
and craftsmen had a hand in it. Aside 
from oil painting, graphic art, sculpture, 
metalwork, weaving, and ceramics, there 
were aft-in-action displays, bands and bal- 
lets, folk singers and concert soloists, mod- 
ern dance programs and stage plays, pianists 
and puppets and poetry readings. 

From a painter's point of view, there 
were only a couple of things wrong with 
the whole happy extravaganza. 
that the so-called professional fine arts 
section was more than usually flooded with 


One was 


painting which surely should have been 


hung in amateur provinces or at least 
in a special neverneverland of Sunday 
painters. 


Secondly, the fine arts jurying was so 
badly strife-torn that many awards were 
the result of unhappy compromise. Too 
often the awards of merit (from which the 
art commission purchases were to be made) 
went to paintings distinguished mostly by 
their inoffensiveness. There were outstand- 
ing exceptions to this, but too often the 
jury found no common meeting ground 
except in the mediocre middle, too often 
the jury was forced to compromise in favor 
of photogenic fish-piers and farm houses, 
missions and bird-dogs. 

Now at the San Francisco Museum of 
Art, the 18th Annual! Watercolor Exhibi- 
tion of the San Francisco Art Association 
(through October 24) furnishes a further 
proof of the fact that the much-publicized 
abstract-expressionist movement in_ the 
West is not what it once was. Placards at 
the show state that “subject matter has 
almost been totally eliminated and pure 
plastic expression has been substituted.” 
But the placard-writer has ignored the fact 
that in this exhibition there is slightly less 
freedom from the objective image than in 
recent years. And the truly “open-form” 
work is very much in the minority. 


Youngstown by Hilton Kramer 


Ben Benn 


There is a painting by Ben Benn in the 
current show of his work at the Butler 
Institute of American Art (through Oc- 
tober 31) which will surprise even those 
viewers for whom Benn is a familiar fig- 
ure. The latter are still curiously small in 
number — curious, since Benn’s career 


stretches back to the beginnings of mod- 


The Blue Sea 


Ben Benn: 


ernism in America, and he has been a 
tireless painter all his adult life. But it 
has been a life untempted by the urgencies 
of fashion and equally unconcerned to 
achieve a unique, personal signature. The 
painting called The Blue Sea, however, 
comes as a curiosity in Benn’s situation, 
especially as he relates to the generation 





Nationwide Notes 


A. F. A. Convention 

The annual American Federation of Art 
convention will be held 
Oct. 21-3. The feature session will be 
discussion titled, “The Whole Man in To 
day’s Society.” Speakers will include 
George Schuster, President of Hunter Col. 
lege, Vergil Hancher of Iowa State, and 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. of Harvard, 
The chairman will be Francis Brennan. 


Also on the program will be a panel } 


discussion of American collecting, a pre. 
view of the new Whitney Museum, and a 
banquet at the Met. 


Italian-American Exchange 

The print department of the Boston Public 
Library has been asked by the Italian gov. 
ernment to organize an exchange exhibi- 
tion in the graphic arts between Italy and 
U.S. The invitation followed on the suc 
cessful exhibition with France recently di- 
rected by Arthur W. Heintzelman, keeper 
of prints. The Italian exhibition will be 
on view in the Wiggin Gallery from Oc. 
tober 15 through November. 

American Architecture 

An exhibition of contemporary American 
architecture is being shown through Oc. 
tober 22 at the gallery of the American 
Institute of Architects in Washington, 
D.C. These designs, selected for awards 
by a national jury, show a broad cross- 
section of buildings in many categories. 


of younger painters whose names have al- 
ready achieved a wide currency in the 
conversation of the art world. The paint- 
ing is a seascape, executed in brilliant cool 
color, designed in spare, “free” forms sim- 
plified to their essences. A good many 
younger artists would probably trade a 
rackful of “experiments” to do such a pic- 
ture, yet there is a detail which will alienate 
this audience: the unmistakable image of 
a bird, accented in black, an image which 
Benn has made a crucial area of the pic- 
ture and which will doubtless be a signal 
to some viewers that the artist has clung 
hopelessly to some last obstacle outside the 
abstract heaven. For Benn, however, that 
image, and its incorporation into The Blue 
Sea, is organically related to a series of 
other researches into this imagery. 


The lean, economical style of The Blue 
Sea—actually not economical at all but 
brooded over and labored into refinement 
through an entire long winter in the studio 
—is by no means typical of Benn’s exhi- 
bition at the Butler Institute. He shows 15 
oils, 10 drawings and 10 watercolors, and 
anyone looking for a recurrent “look” will 
be disappointed. Benn remains, after half 
a century at his easel, a modernist for 
whom painting is still something open, 
experimental, tentative, and not to be in- 
volved with grand “‘ideas.”” A later genera- 
tion may already begin to see the parochial 
limits which this sense of the experimental 
has set itself, but it cannot dismiss the suc- 
cesses which included, in addition to The 
Blue Sea, The Swimming Hole at Hohokus, 
New Jersey and Black Fish. 
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Spirit and Substance 


Through October, two loan exhibitions at 
the Wildenstein Galleries—one of Tibetan 
painting, the other of drawings and water- 
colors by Dutch and Flemish Masters of 
the 17th and 18th centuries—provide evi- 
dence of that profound conceptional dif- 
ference between Eastern and Western art 
which has existed until the demolition of 
physical appearances by 20th century Eu- 
ropean and American artists. 

Tibetan painting extols the spirit; the 
Flemish and Dutch works are of substance. 
The themes of Oriental images cannot be 
understood except in a context which has 
been dominated by religion for ages; the 
occidental works are presentations of the 
mundane made graphic by the artist’s per- 
sonal interpretation. In Tibet no such free- 
dom has been granted him. 

“Painting in Tibet,’ says the catalog 
foreward to this exhibition, ‘“‘belongs to 
those fields of knowledge which are the 
object of intellectual, not intuitive, activ- 
ity; thus it is on the same plane as gram- 
mar, rhetoric, mathematics and astrology. 
A god is not drawn according to the art- 
ists whim and fancy; not only would this be 
sacrilege, but the image thus obtained would 
not yield any effect, nor would it possess 
any liturgical value. There is a relation, 
which cannot be violated, between the gods 
and the lines which circumscribe them; it 
has been fixed by the canons of iconography 
which is the grammar of drawing and the 
science of mathematical proportions reg- 
ulating all images . . . the evocation is not 
the artist’s free fancy, but a finding anew, 
on his part, of the schemes of eternal es- 
sence. 

“Accordingly, the Tibetan painter—al- 
most always a lama—performs his creation 
as a rite: accompanied throughout by the 
continuous prayers of his disciples (who 
also help to prepare his colors) he works 
upon material purified in its new state by 
magic formulas, spun by a virgin and 
woven, under signs of good omen, by an 
experienced weaver having no physical de- 
fects. Perfumed with camphor, sandalwood 
and flowers, it is painted upon with colors 
which have been conditioned for spiritual 
acceptance. The completed work, its back 
imprinted by the artist’s hand, is then con- 
secrated “to bring to all who have par- 
ticipated in its creation, as well as all those 
who contemplate it directly, the magic 
power which shortens or puts an end to 
the cycle of transmigration and insures the 
salvation of their souls.” 

Tibetan paintings are referred to as 
“tankas,” rectangular scrolls which are pre- 
sented vertically and always rolled up from 
the bottom. Their subjects—either gods 
of love or charity, or terrifying gods pro- 
tecting the humble human worshiper—are 
usually placed as large central figures sur- 
founded with biographical incidents or 
legends concerning them. Colors are used 
symbolically, and in most of the tankas in 
this exhibition have taken on a rose-brown 
tonality, punctuated with soft brick reds, 
blues which tend towards black, and pale 
ochers. 

In contrast to the flat, hyper-physical fig- 
ures of the tankas, the earthy, full-bodied 
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Pellegrini: Tobias and the Angel 


Flemish and Dutch drawings and water- 
colors are startlingly different, even when 
some religious reference is included in the 
subject matter, as in Peter Brueghel’s 
Prudence, for example: a man in bed 
reads the Bible; on the other side are peo- 
ple curing hams. The landscapes here are 
of the eye rather than the mind, and some 
well-known names are here associated with 
the depiction of their genre and allegorical 
subjects: Salomon Ruysdael, Alebert Cuyp, 
Van Goyens, Jordaens. Only Rembrandt, 
who is represented by two wash drawings, 
manages to suggest that deeper realm of 
the human spirit which relates to a world 
beyond the tangible—SAM FEINSTEIN 


Galaxies by Kiesler 


To demonstrate his theory that the tradi- 
tional division of the plastic arts into paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture must be 
overcome, Kiesler has created galaxies to 
which he attributes the properties of all 
three. The individual units are paintings on 
plywood panels which are set at varying 
distances from the wall so that they have 
the three dimensions of sculpture; by in- 
corporating the intervening and surround- 
ing space they may activate a whole wall 
as well as integrating it with the space it 
encloses, thus serving as an “architectural 
coordinate.” This concept aims to destroy 
the isolation of the individually framed and 


conceived easel painting, the free standing 
sculpture ill at ease in its surroundings, 
and it seeks to integrate art with “daily 
existence” through the creation of a “new 
plastic environment” in which architecture, 
painting and sculpture are one. 

The idea promulgated here is no longer a 
new one. The unity of the arts and the be- 
lief that all arts should build up to architec- 
ture were basic tenets of the Bauhaus in 
the 1920s and a doctrinaire adherence to 
it seems somewhat dated today. Further- 
more, Kiesler’s application of the concept 
gives it no added weight, as the enduring 
virtues of both paintings and sculpture are 
lacking in the galaxies and are not com- 
pensated for by the restless sense of im- 
balance which they generate. 

The gallery is dominated by a large 
Horse Galaxy, composed of seven panels, 
five covering one wall and one each on floor 
and ceiling, the theme having been in- 
spired by dying horses at a bullfight, their 
legs stretched upward as they lay in the 
sand. The subject appears to have been 
chosen not for its heroic theme, but for 
its structural possibilities, for the work is a 
study of mass and volume, in which the 
agonies of the dying beast are irrelevant be- 
fore the counter thrusts and stresses of the 
body and legs. Other galaxies contain scat- 
tered portions of figures, a torso on one 
panel, a hand on another, but one could 
wish that these were entirely non-figurative 
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as the fractured image interfers with and 
disturbs the abstract play of color and 
form. The tensions caused by the cleav- 
ages between the units, the conflicting 
forces which pull them together and drive 
them apart, create a constantly dynamic 
situation in which the eye is forever frus- 
trated in its instinctive attempt to correlate 
the objects on a visual field. 

Architects, painters and sculptors are 
slowly learning again to combine their 
work so that the products of each enrich 
and enhance the other. Kiesler’s galaxies, 
while only of transitory value themselves, 
offer a sermon on principles which deserve 
to be absorbed if not strictly adhered to. 
(Janis, to Oct. 19)—-MARTICA SAWIN 


British Trio 


The reticence and austerity which has char- 
acterized the modern movement in Britain 
—a reticence sometimes indicative of a 
real lack of passion—exhibits itself once 
again in the current exhibition of Barbara 
Hepworth, Francis Bacon and William 
Scott at the Martha Jackson gallery. Miss 
Hepworth shows both sculpture and draw- 
ings, the latter executed in fragile colors 
and a very economical draftsmanship 
which, though feminine in texture, have 
nonetheless an admirable hardness and 
permanence. Her sculpture, however, dis- 
plays these qualities to the exclusion of 
almost every other feeling. The most re- 
cent is a white marble work, People Wait- 
ing, 1952, in which abstract shapes are 
arranged in static relationships on a rec- 
tangular slab. An American observer can- 
not help thinking of comparable work by 
Louise Bourgeois, and the comparison 
shows the work of the British sculptress to 
suffer from a lack of inventiveness and 
animation. But this is a new direction for 
Miss Hepworth, in which she is attempting 
to break away from the extreme purism of 
her earlier work, and we may yet expect 
some interesting explorations of it in the 
future. 

There are four works by Francis Bacon 
in the exhibition, and they address them- 
selves to themes which recapitulate his 
already familiar subjects: Man with Dog, 
Man Trapped, etc., executed in that quick, 
shrill, portrait-sketch manner which in a 
short time has established his signature as 
unmistakable. Bacon’s reticence is radically 
different from his British contemporaries’. 
He brings the art of the “unfinished” pic- 
ture to an intense refinement; each of his 
works is a “sketch” for a monumental work 
which eschews its eventual monumentality 
in favor of a less heroic, more self-asser- 
tive statement. The result is a more in- 
teresting dialectic of reticence and passion 
than any of Bacon’s peers in England have 
attempteJ 

William Scott exhibits five paintings, 
four of them from last year’s Biennale Sao 
Paulo. The most ambitious is Gray, Black 
and White Forms, an oil, 45 x 60, in 
which he projects a few minimal forms 
out of Klee onto a surface which requires 
a more activated pattern to engage it fully. 
Scott is closer to the School of Paris than 
any of his colleagues; one feels in the two 
Frying Pan pictures the presence of Picasso 
and his imitators, as well as Klee’s. But 
what he has been unable to transpose from 
the continent is the passion or the wit 
which these Europeans, even in their casual 
moments, have injected into their best ef- 
forts. In the painting Scott showed at the 
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Guggenheim Museum last year, Yellow and 
Black Composition, he seemed to have 
reached a modus vivendi with continental 
painting in which his own talent found 
congenial expression; he seemed to know 
what he had to omit from Klee’s vocabu- 
lary in order to project it onto a more 
public canvas and make it his own. But 
these five ambitious works suggest that it 
is a problem which has not yet been solved. 
(Martha Jackson, to Nov. 6.)—H.K. 


Picasso 


Picasso, bestriding the modern art world 
like a colossus, while diverging continually 
from the accepted and understood has con- 
vinced even the reluctant of his genius. He 
presents the rare example of an artist 
detached and cerebral in his approach, 
yet apparently motivated by an incandes- 
cent passion in his work. While his in- 
fluence is felt in every ramification of the 
art wotld he has never been a chef d’ecole 
for his eager followers have never been 
able to anticipate his capricious changes of 
mood and manner. 

Any showing of different phases of his 
protean output holds its special fascina- 
tions, the present one chiefly of drawings 
and watercolors, with a few oils and 
gouaches emphasizes his tireless invention, 
his grasp of new significances in form and 
design, which open up a world of fresh and 
thrilling experience. The early drawings 
shown here parallel his so-called blue and 
pink periods, a drawing, Femme Assise 
(1906), although romantic, is not domi- 
nated by sensuous experience, but concen- 
trated on solidity of form. At this period 
he discovered the possibilities of negro art, 
which make themselves felt in the bold 
simplification of the drawing Buste 
d’Homme. In a watercolor of 1910, Femme 
Nue, he appears to have abandoned his 
interest in negro art, which, though pow- 
erful, had a romantic basis, and began his 
experiments in creating a new form of 
non-representational stylistic formula, cub- 
ism. In this paper, Femme Nue, the com- 
ponents of the design are geometrical, 
escaping completely the romantic-realism 
of his early work. He exploited this novel 
procedure in many different forms such as 
the painting, Journal, Verre, Paquet de 
Tabac (1919), heightening the arrange- 
ment of these familiar objects with bold 
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William Scott: Gray, Black and White Forms 


















Pablo Picasso: Partition, Bouteille de Por, 
Guitare, Cartes a’ Jouer 


lettering, the whole canvas carried out in 
a monochrome scheme of black, gray and 
green with emphasis on textures. A device f 
of this flat-patterned cubistic design was 

often repeated, that is allowing the canvas 
itself to represent the most distant plane 
of the structure. A watercolor of the same f 
year, Nature Morte Devant Une Fenetre, 

represents a capricious divergence, using 

cubistic technique only superficially in a 

representational scene, which employs 

depth perspective. The painting, Trois 

Femmes a’ La Fontaine (1923) marks a | 
phase of his “classic” period, in which he 
instilled new life into familiar subjects. 
The powerful forms of the figures and the 
delicate notes of color are characteristic 
of the contrasts in works of this period. 
Femme Nue Endormie, an oil of 1932, 
embodies his invention of a form of cub 
ism, in which curves predominate over 
straight lines. Also of this year, Amtibes 
displays a form of this curvelinear cubism, 
although on this canvas the curves are 
subordinated to the heavily-pigmented 
details of the landscape. 

In the gouache of 1942, Deux Figures, 
the complete evanescence of form in one 
figure with a sort of Michelin tire anatomy 
suggests the reason that the surrealists 
claimed him as one of their fold, although 
he was never formally affiliated with them. 
In a drawing and a gouache of the Guer- 
nica series, Picasso presents impressive 
examples of surrealism. 

The gouache, Guitare sur Une Table 
(1920) is a final triumphant summing up 
of his earlier development of analytical 
cubism, in which modeling and foreshort- | 
ening disappear in the emphatic arrange } 
ment of planes, in an complete abbrevia- 
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tion of space and mass. The device of 
simultaneity, which the artist often em- 
ployed, that is, presenting two different 
aspects of an object at the same time, 
finally reached its apotheosis in the two- 
faced figures of his late canvases, of which 
one is shown here. These random selec- 
tions cannot cover the amazing productivity 
of this artist, who sometimes, it seems, 
becomes ensnared in his own formulas and 
pursues the enigmatic, because it is enig- 
matic with a sly dash of malice. But such 
strictures do not impair recognition of his 
genius, which has revoluticnized the whole 
course of modern art. (Saidenberg, to 
Nov. 20.) —-MARGARET BREUNING 


Creative Group 


The second in the Creative Gallery's series 
of three group competitions is made up of 
work by 45 artists. The last group will 
be shown through Nov. 13. Winners of 
one-man shows from earlier competitions 
will be included. They are John Arm- 
strong, Norman Narotsky and Robert 
Braun. (Creative, to Nov. 3.)—L.G. 


Norman Lewis 


Each show reveals a further refinement in 
Norman Lewis’ treatment of his themes. 
At a time when layers on layers of paint 
are being lavished on large turbulent 
canvases, he is content to follow his own 
vision, thinning and lightening his color 
until it seems to glow from within the 
fabric rather than applied to it. Since his 
first one-man show at this gallery in 1948 
there has been no break in the direction 
of his growth. In the current exhibition 
he has left large areas of the canvas free 
to act as a ground for the color and forms 
floating across it. Evening Clouds is a 
lyrical treatment which has the delicacy 
and movement of a sunset, an interplay of 
pale and vivid pinks on a background of 
natural canvas. Gathering Storm weaves 
orange and brown patterns across a clear 
white surface, veiling a pale sun, while 
flecks of darkness move through the color. 

There is a misty quality in all the paint- 
ing and an oriental economy, with no sign 
of a brush stroke except in Passing Storm, 
from 1952, and Migrating Birds, a whim- 
sical treatment of a familiar theme which 
strikes a different note from the other 
paintings on view. Norman Lewis’ work 
has been described as “too lovely to be 
important” but it takes courage to distill 
and soften, and the man’s strength is evi- 
dent in every gentle thing he does. (Wil- 
lard, to Oct. 30.)—L.G. 


Downtown Group 


The tone of this exhibition of five well- 
known artists is set by the large, stunning 
canvas, Colonial Cubism of Stuart Davis. 
Quite characteristic in its brilliant and 
well-controlled color relations, it is a 
pleasure to see cubism re-worked in a man- 
ner so personal. In one of his double- 
image paintings, entitled Midwest, Sheel- 
et's impeccable style is shown to good ad- 
vantage as is also the work of Ben Shahn. 
Shahn’s Incubus, though beautifully 
painted, fails to summon up the sense of 
evil suggested by its title and makes one 
wonder whether it was not chosen at ran- 
dom. Though one might not be caught up 
in the vision of these artists, their works 
Possess a finish and maturity that reveals 
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artistic coherence. Unfortunately the works 
of William Zorach and Georgia O'Keeffe 
were not at the gallery to be reviewed. 
(Downtown, Oct. 5 to 30.) —A. N. 


Milch Group 


This pleasant show by gallery regulars is 
titled “Paintings by American Artists,” but 
includes foreign vistas in its subject matter 
(Ogden Pleissner’s Rue Gabrielle, Louis 
Bosa’s Courtyard, Venice, John Sharp's 
Towns and Cities of Italy as well as land- 
scapes of our own shores with the water's 
calm luminosity in Stephen Etnier’s End of 
the Season and John Taylor's Shoreline 
with Jetties as standouts. 

The exhibition includes work by Hobson 
Pittman, Sidney Laufman, Frank di Gioia, 
Iver Rose, and portraits of good-looking 
girls by Leon Kroll and Jerry Farnsworth. 
(Milch, to Oct. 23.)—S.F. 





PORTRAITS, INC. 


Herbert Kallem PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 


Although the lead figures of Herbert Kal- 
lem are quite small and composed of simi- 
lar elements—the oblong, featureless head, 
limp arms and shapeless hands, hollowed 
shoulders and torso—each has a distinctive 
and solemn individual presence. The over- 
all effect of these expressionist works is one 
of impotence; the limbs which are osten- 
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sibly engaged in activity such as carrying, 
walking or playing a musical instrument 
are pathetically incapable of executing the 
intended action; the heads convey an im- 
pression of being blind, sensory feelers, 
rather than nerve centers which command 
and control. Interspersed among these sad 
and solitary creatures are several spirited 
and humorous sculptures, among them 
Don Quixote and Owl, in which old 
plumbing fixtures are matter-of-factly in- 
corporated to give the pieces a double 
entendre. (Heller, to Oct. 23.)—M.LS. 


Esther Davis 


Working in a semi-cubistic manner, close 
to the style of Jacques Villon, this artist 
breaks up her figures into rather imprecise 
fragments of muted color which fail to 
resolve themselves into a coherent plastic 
entity. Paint is applied with a fine sensi- 
bility and delicacy of touch to create subtle 
textural excitement, but the paint sensa- 
tion alone is not sufficient to sustain inter- 
est in the faint images and tentative, unre- 
solved composition. Her simple wash 
drawings of the partially cubed figure have 
a directness and boldness which the labored 
paintings lack. (New Gallery, Oct. 19— 
Nov. 6.)—M.S. 


Robert Andrew Parker 


One of the joys of Robert Andrew Parker's 
illustrations for poems by Auden, Cum- 
mings, MacLeish and others, is that they 
supplment the poetry without supplanting 
it. In looking at the picture, one is com- 
pelled to read the poem. The artist has 
written down the words at the top of each 
page, then, taking an image from the text 
to which his imagination responds, he 
translates it into visual terms in delicate ink 
and watercolor drawings. There is some- 
thing of the sophistication of Pascin in the 
world-weary figures, and something of 
Grosz in the thin mordant line and satirical 
grotesquesness. The longest series, from 
The Dog Beneath the Skin by Auden and 
Isherwood, has the advantage of the cumu- 
lative effect of successive pictures, including 
the remarkable “We are the girls of differ- 
ent ages/All sorts of girls at all sorts of 
stages,” with the figures actually appearing 
to dance to the cadence of the verse, and 
the blithe chorus of waiters, and a whole 
population of lost people whose hats and 
stubby groping fingers are more telling than 
the expressions on their chinless faces. 
Sometimes the artist is witty and playful 
and compassionate, but more often a grim 
and futile note predominates, as exempli- 
fied by the chilling, remorseless drawing for 
a line from a remorseless poem, William 
Jay Emith’s “I love my Daddy like he loves 
his dollar.” 

This art has the air of belonging more 
to the 20s than to the mid-century; it is 
certainly closer to German Expressionism 
than to any current trends, but it man- 
ages to transcend stylistic boundaries by 
virtue of its compelling images and the 
acute sensibility manifest in the execution. 
It is to be hoped that these drawings will 
be seen in published form. (RoKo, to 
Oct. 30.)—M.S. 


Roderick Briggs 


This is the first one-man exhibition of 
drawings and gouache by an instructor in 
painting at the University of Georgia. 
There is a brutal quality in the drawings 
which carries a certain power despite the 
eclectic nature of his technique. (Creative, 
to Oct. 16.) —L.G. 
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Alexander Archipenko 


A retrospective at the AAA Galleries 
covering 5O years of his sculpture, con- 
structions, paintings and drawings in 
two parts: Part I, Oct. 16-29. and 
Part Il, Oct. 30-Nov. 11. 


The career of Archipenko is one of the 
most interesting, unclosed chapters in the 
modern movement. For some, it was 
closed in the 1920s when it began to 
reflect the angularity and glitter and gen- 
eral loss of taste of that decade. Sighs and 
sad head-shaking accompany most discus- 
sions of his work from that date on, and 
it was thought that he would have been 
better off to follow the example of Du- 
champ and retreat entirely leaving the bulk 
of the astonishing work from 1909 to 1920 
to speak for him. But, if an artist felt 
no urge to quit, does this lessen the quality 
of his early work? Does a bad period deny 
the potentiality to retap the sources that 
made his name one of the most important 
in a decade which produced so many mod- 
ern masters? - 


In the current retrospective it is possible 
to see, through photographs and replicas 
made by the artist, the originality of his 
exploration. The range of production car- 
ries predictions of forms and space-shaping 
which were to be fully developed by other 


Archipenko: Sculpture, 1909 


men. Archipenko, like Matisse, Picasso, 
and Modigliani found his subject in the 
female form and this may have contributed 
to his failures after he moved to the U.S. 
in 1923. 


Whatever the cause, there is still a lack 
of judgment apparent in his new work. 
Along with simple, serene studies in hydro- 
stone, Seated Figure and The Queen there 
is a six foot panel construction of wood on 
a mother of pearl background which has no 
connection with the taste and clarity of 
these other works. In the successful pieces 
the use of clear color to underline and 
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counterpoint the structure springs from 
Egyptian and Etruscan sources and- there 
is the warm purity in them which distin- 
guished his very early studies of the torso. 

Since most of his early work is housed 
in European museums (Rotterdam, Berlin, 
Telaviv, Hamburg, etc.) and Archipenko 
has not chosen to reproduce them all, it 
is mot easy to compare the current work 
with the early accomplishments. When a 
man has gone on working for 50 years, the 
bulk of his output makes it difficult to 
evaluate the quality. Unfortunately, the 
more garish works predominate this exhi- 
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bition since they were produced in this 
country and hence are more available. In 
fact, since his arrival in the U.S. in 1923, 
the influences he found here contributed, 
undoubtedly, to the decline in his reputa- 
tion and account for the unpleasant “futur- 
istic-modernistic” label he has been fighting 
ever since. 

For the objective viewer and the student, 
there is much to be learned from this show. 
It touches on almost all the trends which 
modern sculpture has produced in the 20th 
century. Admittedly, it is a challenge to 
separate the mistakes from the masterpieces, 
especially since the replicas of the early 
works have been done in a somewhat life- 
less manner, but in my opinion, it is worth 
the effort—LA VERNE GEORGE 


Kraushaar Group 


In the artist's development toward a per- 
sonal expression, one man’s approach may 
be another's detour. The recent show at 
this gallery, featuring a small cross-section 
of works by four painters and two sculp- 
tors, is a case in point. Louis Bouche was 
represented by several early paintings of 
figure, landscape, and still-life subjects, all 
of which are more decorative, firmly pat- 
terned compositions than his late work, 
which appears, for all its wit and easier 
brushwork, casual and almost illustrative 
by contrast. 

Bernard Arnest, on the other hand, re 
verses this direction, and proceeds from 
relatively literal earlier paintings to hand- 
somely colored semi-abstract forms which, 
in Neon and Underpass, are especially im- 
pressive for their dignity and selective or- 
ganization. 

John Heliker, Russell Cowles, and 
sculptors Henry Mitchell and Robert 
Laurent rounded out the show (Kraushaar) 

—S.F. 


Mervin Jules 


For many years Mervin Jules has been 
absorbed in literary subjects and his color 
has been somber. Three such canvases 
appear in his current one man show at the 
ACA and they are overcome by the 
brilliant-hued, gayer and less consciously 
“significant” paintings of the last three 
years. There is still an over preoccupation 
with surface, but in The Dock and The 
Harbor he has suppressed his sympathy for 
the suffering and just painted. Of the two, 
The Dock is the most successful, but the 
other is more ambitious. If he can apply 
his conscience to the painting itself and 
overcome the urge to fuss with surface, 
he may begin to acquire the stature which 
his experience and skill should warrant. 

(ACA, to Oct. 16.) —L.G. 


Nancy Woltman 


A harsh light illumines the oddly selected 
objects in Nancy Woltman’s ' still-lifes, 
bringing out lurid patches of color and 
falling in heavy shadows in some areas 
while in others it banishes shadow com- 
pletely. Working in a glossy and exact 
palette knife technique, she precisely 
delineates each object, giving it a self- 
contained existence unrelated to its neigh- 
bors and surroundings except by rules of 
composition. A glowing handsome little 
portrait of a Chinese woman suggests that 
the artist's best work is done when she 
paints from living models rather than 
nature morte. (Argent, to Oct. 30.)—M.S. 
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Summer Harvest 


This annual group show of the Salpeter 
gallery regulars opens the fall season on a 
firm and appealing note. Dominating its 
smaller brothers, the large Vacation Time 
of Heidenreich is an inventive abstraction 
of a securely-grasped subject. Worth men- 
tioning are Baumbach’s Landscape, recall- 
ing Bonnard’s impressionism, and Ben 
Benn’s curiously tensioned figure reclin- 
ing in a green and violet field of color. 
Irving Lehman’s Lower Manhatten and 
Joseph Kaplan’s Commercial Street are 
fluent and convincing as is Pictographs by 
Louis Ribak. Others in this pleasant and 
stimulating showing were Crowley, Farber, 
Hondius, Kallem, Quanchi, Teichman and 
Wilson. (Salpeter, to Oct. 16)—A.N. 


Patricia Coffin 


These are direct, almost photographic 
studies of the Connecticut countryside 
treated with meticulous care, but the 
restraint stifles the affection which obviously 
motivated the artist. Her views of Maine 
show less attention to accuracy of detail 
and convey more feeling than the later 
watercolors. 

This is Miss Coffin’s first one man show 
and her subject matter should appeal to 
those who share her interest in the New 
England scene. (Ward Eggleston, Oct. 
11-23.) —L.G. 


Blanche Dombek 


Totem-like, Blanche Dombek’s vertical 
sculpture, hewn out of timbers from an old 
abandoned church in France, stand as the 
remaining columns of some ancient tem- 
ple, aristocratic sentinels facing in enigma- 
tic silence the twisted metallic nerves of 
today’s pierced and open welded forms. 

Brancusi’s woods are inevitably brought 
to mind by Miss Dombek’s simplicity, but 
hers stands on its own basis: fullnesses and 
hollows merged into a monumental dig- 
nity. Only in Aw Zoo, with its somewhat 
arbitrary treatment of the spiral base, is 
there a weakening of her concept toward 
the merely decorative. (Peridot, to Oct. 
23)—S.F. 


Mariska Karasz 


It would take a hard heart indeed to resist 
Mariska Karasz’ woven decorations. Their 
abstract surfaces, neither tortured nor dog- 
matic, seem gently petted into well-being: 
textile, string, rope, even bits of metal 
unite into varied, flowing compositions 
whose modest grace never descends to 
empty charm or prettiness. 

Miss Karasz’ tapestries include wall 
hangings, space dividers and a dozen scrolls 
inspired by Chinese themes—the latter 
recalling, at times, the hyper-physical char- 
acter of Oriental painting (Trees, for 
example, envelops pale olives, tans and 
pink-grays into a color mist hiding all 
harshness) or evoking, in other instances, 
the inner-world imagery associated with 
Paul Klee. (Schaefer, to Oct. 23)—S.F. 


Gretta Bowen 


The Gretta Bowen collection of primitives, 
tecalling scenes of Dublin childhood, go 
on view at the Karnig Gallery on October 
18 for the benefit of the Central Remedial 
Clinic of Dublin. The exhibition will 
continue for one week. 


October 15, 1954 





































































































Vincent J. Popolizio: Birches 


Alden C. Mason 


Choosing aspects of his immediate environ- 
ment, Alden C. Mason simplifies the na- 
turalistic elements of still-life or land- 
scape until the painting which emerges is 
a reduction toward synthesis—flat areas of 
subdued color, heavy in impasto, related in 
a condition which may be considered ab- 
stract at first, but which is actually a highly 
selective realism. 


Linear blacks play important roles in 
Mason's paintings. Interspersed among the 
color areas, they trail slow, sometimes 
rutted routes through them, defining ob- 
jects in some cases and bypassing others to 
corral hints of their separate facets into a 
poetic group-imagery. (Contemporary Arts, 
to Oct. 22)—S.F. 


Ganso Group 


For its Fifth Fall Annual exhibition, the 
Ganso Gallery shows a group of works by 
gallery regulars and introduces a new tal- 
ent, Tobias Schneebaum. The latter's 
painting, entitled Plaza Promenade, is ex- 
ecuted in the now famous enamel “drip” 
method a la Pollock. But the picture is 
conceived differently from Pollock’s; it is 
an attempt to adapt his non-figurative de- 
vices into more traditional modes of com- 
position, but on the evidence of this single 
work, one is left with the feeling that the 
“drip” style, for better or worse, cannot 
be rationalized in this way without the loss 
of what power and vitality it may have in 
its “pure” state. The painting by Walter 
Plate, called Table Still Life, represents a 
more plausible modus vivendi between fig- 
urative and abstract elements. The former 
are largely suppressed, yet through a sensi- 
tive use of color and format, the feeling of 
their presence is evoked in the subdued, 
delicate patterning. 


Different from either of these is John 
Altoon’s Inquisitive Bug. A grim image 
looking more like a many-legged mammal 
than an insect, it just misses having a real 
nightmarish quality because of what may be 
an attempt at humor. Also included is 
Edward Chavez's Icarus. (Ganso, to Oct. 
16.) —H.K. 


Olaf Wieghorst 


A former stunt rider, cavalryman, cow- 
puncher and member of the New York 
Mounted Police, Wieghorst has spent most 
of his life when he was not painting in 
the saddle. He now devotes all his time 





to painting, but horses remain his chief 
interest and the subject of most of his 
canvases. (Horse owners even commission 
him to paint portraits of their favorite 
animals.) Drawing on his vast accumula- 
tion of first-hand knowledge, he deftly de- 
picts the shifting action of horses in 
motion, round-ups and stampedes, and the 
outlines of solitary riders, set in softly col- 
ored desert and mountain landscapes. For 
a painter who meticulously adheres to 
nature Wieghorst shows unusual restraint 
and selectivity, emphasizing important ele- 
ments and obscuring irrelevant detail and 
using luminous areas of pigment against 
subdued shadows to heighten the pictorial 
drama. (Grand Central, to Oct. 23.) —M.S. 






Zogbaum 


Though the paintings of Zogbaum appear 
to be almost totally abstract, nature is 
implicit in them. Like so many abstract- 
expressionists today he paints large canvases 
filled with nature images and the feeling 
of landscape space. 

Zogbaum’s painting gesture is spon- 
taneous and direct; it fashions fluid and 
tumbling forms that for all their activity 
possess a serene and lyrical quality—a 
lyricism that is achieved not only through 
his painting images, but also through color, 
closely related blues, greys, purples and 
pale yellows. Seeking a synthesis of feeling 
and intellect for his pictorial drama, 
Zogbaum achieves the best results in his 
smaller pictures. Here the relationship of 
formal means and content is clarified and 
established with deeply provocative imag- 
ery. Although as handsome as_ their 
smaller brothers, the few large canvases in 
the show lose those sounder relationships 
for Zogbaum seems unable to encompass 
such huge dimensions. Line becomes too 
arbitrary while form and space remain 
unreconciled, robbing them of meaning 
and order. 

Some of the paintings were hard to see 
as they were hung too closely together. 
Such dynamic and agitated paintings need 
plenty of space around them. 

(Stable, to Oct. 23).—A.N. 


Janicki-Prentiss 


In both their drawings and paintings Hazel 
Janicki and Thomas Prentiss are highly 
skilled craftsmen. They use their techni- 
cal gifts for differing expressions, how- 
ever; she looks for surreal symbolism in 
landscapes and figures, while he depicts 
the immediate appearances of objects as 
complex magical presences. 

Rocks are favorite Janicki subjects; 
Prentiss prefers still-lifes. When they suc- 
ceed in their premise, his have stillness 
and intensity, hers are strange mixtures of 
solidity and transparency, as if the burn- 
ished patina of her painted world were 
seen in a soft haze through which glints 
of harder surfaces emerge. When they miss, 
however, both exhibitors seem like mere ill- 
ustrators of minutiae. (Durlacher, through 
Oct.) —S.F. 


ROY M. MASON: An autumnal mood pre- 
vails in this exhibit of watercolors depict- 
ing hunting and fishing scenes, wild geese 
in formation and landscapes arrayed in 
October colors, painted with the briskness 
and crystal clarity of a crisp and sparkling 
fall morning. (Grand Central, Oct. 19- 
30.) —M.S. 
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Sally Hazelet 


For its first autumn exhibition, the Tan- 
ager Gallery is presenting a show of paint- 
ings by Sally Hazelet. Most of these works 
have such a minimum of design and 
figuration that one cannot be sure whether 
the painter, or some accident of light, has 
been responsible for what vague patterning 
they have. A close examination of some 
works reveals a painting, possibly an inter- 
esting one, eliminated just under the sur- 
face, with fugitive bits of form surviving 
this process. The movement here is obvi- 
ously toward a dubious “purism” and it 
is reached in two absolutely vacant works in 
yellow and gray. (Tanager, to Nov. 4.) 

—H.LK. 
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This Season’s Outstanding 
ART BOOK! 
This book, just published, gives the painter 
a new concept of the real market for his 
work, and a detailed outline of how to 
reach this market. 
@ It demonstrates that most present day 
art selling methods are not in step with 
the times. 
It points to a vast new market of 23 
million luxury income families with 
unprecedented buying power. 
It tells in detail how any competent 
painter can profitably reach this market. 
$2.95 postpaid 
THE ONLY BOOK ON PAINTING 
AS A VOCATION 


: Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc. 
: 24 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


' 1 enclose $ for ( ) copies of : 
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Herbert Katzman: Apples and Iron Pot 


Herbert Katzman 


Katzman’s style in this exhibition of large, 
bright pictures is a synthesis of fauvist and 
expressionist modes of painting. It is his 
color and patterning which relate him to 
the former, and in some of his figure paint- 
ings, one feels that he derives from some 
of the same sources as Milton Avery. But 
unlike Avery, Katzman is a knowledgable 
expressionist, and it is his agitated applica- 
tion of pigment which presses his small 
repertory of colors and shapes into an in- 
tensity they would otherwise be lacking. 
Sometimes this agitation gets carried away 
in pursuit of a doubtful goal: the huge 
picture called Brooklyn Bridge II looks al- 
most impenetrable. But the two still lifes, 
Apples and Iron Pot and Plucked Chicken 
with Iron Pot, and the two figure paint- 
ings, Woman Dying Her Hair and Nude 
in Cerulean Chair, represent a significant 


advance. (Alan, to Oct. 23.)—H.K. 
De Nagy Group 
Contrasting early paintings with recent 


ones the Tibor De Nagy gallery presents 
an imaginative idea in its group exhibi- 
tion. The intention is to show the pro- 
gression and change of each 
artist over the past few years. 


individual 


For two of the painters, Hartigan and 
Leslie, the change involves shedding one 
mode of expression for another, having 
moved from avant-gardism to representa- 
tional themes. In both periods represented 
there is a lack of underlying substance and 
coherency. For other painters, like Rivers 
and Freilicher, the change appears to be 
away from adventurous color explorations 
towards traditional pictorial means. Some- 
how the flashily painted portrait by Rivers 
looks thin and unsatisfying beside the sim- 
ple, primitive quietness of his early Bon- 
nard-like study. On the other hand, Jack- 
son's recent small interior is undoubtedly 
superior to an earlier clumsy attempt, while 
Porter is the one artist of the group to 
show growth as well as clarification of sim- 
ple pictorial aims. Goodnough’s direction 
is hard to decipher but does reveal a vital 
and experimenting personality. 

Actually the idea of the show does not 
come off too well, as the inspection of one 


past and one recent example (unless more 
skillfully chosen), can hardly be expected 
to yield a true and fair picture of the de- 
gree or quality of change in its painters. 
(De Nagy, to Oct. 16)—A.N. 


Lydia Rosen 


In transposing the images of her private 
visions and inner experiences into the con- 
crete form of ink paintings, Lydia Rosen 
allows conscious processes to intrude as 
little as possible, as though in a trance 
she becomes only the hand through which 
some “larger intelligence’’ communicates. 
Out of a host of tiny quivering fine lines 
she creates the sense of a nebulous state 
of flux, a fusing of the four elements, from 
which emerge non-corporeal beings bearing 
the attributes of Biblical and mythological 
personages whose symbolic function is not 
specific, but merely suggestive. As one 
might expect, this is intensely personal 
work and the outsider is merely a bystander; 
he can admire the performance, but he 
cannot respond, except possibly with a 
clinical interest, to the artist's totally private 
and introspective view. (4 Direction, to 
Oct. 30.)—M.LS. 


Joyce Weinstein 


Showing for the second year at the Per- 
dalma Gallery, of which she is one of the 
founders, Miss Weinstein exhibits a group 
of recent works of figures in landscape and 
interior motifs. All of the paintings in 
the group are brilliantly colored and 
painted with a fastidiousness which is rare 
these days. But it is this fastidiousness 
which is probably at the source of the 
artist’s difficulty. It may seem frivolous to 
suggest that these pictures suffer from 
something like formlessness when they so 
obviously cling to the figure, to foliage and 
interiors—in short, to the “object’—with 
real purposefulness. Yet there is a tend- 
ency for the parts to overwhelm the over- 
all image, to drown the whole in a sea of 
brilliantly and lovingly executed details. 
Because of this excitement in detail, these 
pictures often have areas of uncommon in- 
terest, but in general their lack of light, 
cramping of forms, and frequent impene- 
continued on page 30 
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Peale Family 





continued from page 10 


miniature was larger in size and worn openly as a feature of 
feminine costume, and the faces seem to have become con- 
scious of the exposure, the rendering more factual and less 
tender. In romantic interest, few pictures in this exhibition 
can vie with the tiny ivory of Martha Washington (Yale 
University ), painted for her ill-fated son in 1772, or that of 
the young French Officer (Carnegie Institute), who never 
returned from Yorktown to take the picture from the artist 
and present it.to the lady of his choice. 


As the museum gave the Peale family a certain new free- 
dom for expression and experiment, one of them, Raphaelle, 
freed himself still further by ignoring contemporary stand- 
ards of taste almost altogether. His best work was all painted, 
first, to please himself, second, to fool or astonish individuals 
of his immediate acquaintance. His greatest delight was in 
the “deception.” His father had started him on this tack, 
and Raphaelle is one of the figures in his father’s well-known 
Staircase Group, which caught so many museum visitors off 
guard. This piece, unhappily, the Philadelphia Museum 
could not send out on loan. But Raphaelle’s own tour de 
force is here. After the Bath (William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery) was painted for no other purpose than to turn 
upon Mrs. Raphaelle Peale the laughter of the houseful of 
boarders whom she was obliged to maintain for lack of 
support from her husband. -Patty’s scolding anger at the 
apparent spectacle of an indecent nude figure screened from 
view by one of her own tablecloths, her effort to snatch away 
the covering, and the answering guffaws from the company 
—that laughter is in the painting still, and with it a sense 
of the tragedy closing around this painter who could imitate, 
but not face, reality. 


One has here an opportunity to compare the still life of 
Raphaelle and of James. The uncle painted fewer and sold 
more. His pieces carried with them a sense of good living 
and abundance that made them liked as dining room decora- 
tion. Raphaelle’s came from within himself, to meet the 
challenge of something supremely difficult to imitate in 
paint, and to meet a feeling of his owt for stark linear 
compositions above the straight base of a table’s edge. 


Chronologically, the Cincinnati exhibition ends on a femi- 
nine note, with the work of James’ daughters in still-life and 
portrait. Raphaelle’s masculine manner was to be reechoed, 
later, in thoroughly masculine styles. But the Peales all had a 
womanly gentleness about them. Sarah holds the essence of 
it in those ever-sweetly-smiling faces which she spread, in 
her portraits, across the face of our land, from Baltimore to 
St. Louis. Theirs was a tradition not only of freedom, but 
of affability, in art. 


Arensbergs continued from page 9 


central Tribune of basilican form, with six alcoves, each 
devoted to a single artist. In the interests of harmony with 
the Museum's anachronistic architecture, this compromised 
version of a truly modern concept imposes around the 
dynamic bulks of sculpture and the mobile, open spaces 
of abstract art, a neat, binding stasis: the walls, though 
simple, stand prim and starched, drawn up as if to hold the 
works in check; to patronize them, Philadelphia style, into 
a stilled prestige. They open not to the collection, but to a 
view of the Museum’s courtyard. 

Within this impediment Henry Clifford and Henri Mar- 
ceau have labored with intelligence and skill to permit the 
works of art their breathing space. And the magnificent 
works here do breathe. The Arensberg collection will survive 
the walls. 


October 15, 1954 
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Dong Kingman 


@ “Dark and Exotic,” a colorful and amusing subject painted 
in Haiti by Adolf Dehn, internationally famous artist. 
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ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


announces the addition of 
the following instructors to 
its 79th regular session: 


Morning Class 


SIDNEY E. DICKINSON 
ABRAHAM RATTNER 


Evening Class 
NS SEN IR 


EDWARD CHAVEZ 


Registration for these and 
all other classes now open 


Write or phone for free catalogue 
Stewart Klonis, Director 
215 W. 57th St., N.Y. C. Circle 7-4510 
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se HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


A painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 


Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 


INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Accredited year-round courses in arts and 
crafts Spanish; Field Trips: Room, 
Board from $2 daily. 

RICO LEBRUN: Guest Lecturer 1953-54 


For an tlustrated prospectus describing 
an unusual opportunity address: 


Stirling Dickinson, Box D, Instituto Allende, 
San Miguel Allende, Gro., Mexico 


TAXCO SCHOOL OF ART 


offers year round study in quaint surroundings 
and delightful climate. Inexpensive living and 
tuition. Write for folder. 
















Fidel Figueroa, Director 


Box 54, Taxco, Gro. Mexico 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 

e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director e 


ARCHIPENKO 


SCHOOL OF MODERN ART 
FOUNDED 1923 
PAINTING — SCULPTURE — CERAMICS 
DRAWING — DESIGNING 
DAY CLASS AND LOW FEE EVENING COURSES 
1947 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. TR. 3-3440 
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trability add up to a disappointing exhi- 
bition after the artist’s auspicious debut 
last year. Of the works which assert them- 
selves beyond these defects, Figures on a 
Patio and Bathers are the most noteworthy. 
(Perdalma, to Oct. 29.)—H.K. 


Vincent J. Popolizio 


Apparently equally at home in both real- 
istic and abstract modes of painting, 
Popolizio, who is Supervisor of Art Edu- 
cation for the New York State Education 
Department, exhibits refreshingly simple, 
pleasant landscapes side by side with dark, 
heavily impastoed abstractions. However, 
his preoccupation with nature, its moods 
and fluctuations, is consistent throughout 
his work, so that the more literal Thaw, 
in which all nature seems to become fluid, 
is basically similar to the turbulent up- 
heaval of the abstract Indian Summer. 
Birches is a more complex and pretentious 
painting, less successful than those works 
which are painted with a fresh directness 
of approach. (Wellons, Oct. 18-30.)— 

MS. 


University of Colorado Group 
The Forum gallery 
Madison Avenue 


makes its debut on 
with an exhibition of 
paintings, graphics and sculpture by the 
students in the University of Colorado art 
department. 

As a whole this student group indicates 
an awareness of contemporary art forms 
that places them in the vortex of advanced 
abstract painting. Though no really out- 
standing examples are presented, for the 
most part these young artists exhibit work 
of courage and integrity. The abstract- 
expressionist oils of Litvak, Bielawski and 
Olson are vibrant and spontaneous expres- 
sions. Deibler and Nakachi indicate tighter 
structural elements in their imposing but 
rigid painting conceptions. Of the graphics, 
where technique has outweighed creativity, 
the work of Andrus and Wellman stand 
out as do several prints by Olson. Two 
impressive sculpture pieces are the delicate 
and sophisticated wire-construction Hiro- 
shima by Val Wellman and the African- 
like fetish mask in metal by Tom Valen- 
tine. (Forum, to Oct. 21)—A.N. 


Mimi Rose 

In her first appearance in the exhibition 
world, Mimi Rose seems to be going in 
different directions at one and the same 
time suggesting experimental search for her 
special metier. Large vehemently-colored 
landscape canvases, carried out in heavy 
impasto are definitely cubistic; small, up- 


the hans hofmann school of fine art 
52 west 8th street @ new york city @ phone gramercy 7-3491 


morning, afternoon, evening 
winter session: starts October 25 


THE SCHOOL 


CATALOGUE | REQUEST —- ADDRESS 


30 


SESE Led 


all classes personally 
conducted by mr. hofmann 





OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


STREET, LAL ia 8a MASSACHUSETTS 





Head 


Tom Valentine: 


right panels in watercolor on gesso are 
admirable decorations in Oriental up- 
swinging patterns: there is more than a 
hint of surrealism in one handsome still- 
life canvas. In all the work, the artist 
shows her ability to translate imaginative 
conceptions in a personal idiom of artistic 
language. (Karnig Gallery, to Oct. 16.) 


Job Goodman 


For his third one-man exhibition Goodman 
shows a selection of 17 oils out of his work 
for the past five years. The earlier works 
are colorful still-lifes, painted in the man- 
ner (and lively color) of the landscapes 
Kandinsky painted in the last of his figura- 
tive period, though one of them, Happy 
Acquiescence, shows a good grasp of the 
fauvist style. 

The next stage is represented by works 
which show an even more decisive influ- 
ence from Kandinsky’s non-objective style. 
though Goodman uses as a counter-poise 
to geometric rigidity a neo-impressionist 
technique in applying his coior. The most 
recent paintings are looser, more in the 
current mode of abstract expressionism. 
These latter seem the least congenial to 
his talents, for they lack formal organiza- 
tion. Still, they do manage to escape some 
of stock modernist devices of his earlier 
efforts. (Panoras, to Oct. 23.)—H.K. 


Sara & Libby Boal 


This mother and daughter duo offer com- 
petent and technically proficient figures 
and still-lifes. The mother, Sara Boal, is a 
most arduous seeker of clear, objective 
description. At times her works possess 
an almost camera-like faithfulness as she 
brings her fruits and flowers to a polished 
finish. Libby Boal, the daughter, continues 
in her mother’s representational footsteps 
but adds a personal note as her oils take 
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on more subtle expression. Their grayer, 





moodier color and looser brush work lend 
them stronger emotional appeal. (Crespi, 
to Oct. 23) —A.N. 


Diamonds U. S. A. 


One of the most interesting of recent ef- 
forts to improve design opens October 19 
at the Plaza Hotel in New York. The 
showing of the Diamonds U.S.A. award 
winners is the first step by the jewelry in- 
dustry to improve its design. Sponsored 
by N. W. Ayer & Son the show includes 
work by leading jewelry firms as well as 
unknowns in all price ranges. 


Functionalism and simplicity dominate 
the exhibition. Particularly striking among 
the simpler work is a V-shaped pin with 
diamond tears hanging from it by Marc 
Koven, and a floral pin by Nadja Buckley. 
Among the more intricate work a carna- 
tion-like pin by Buckley, an intertwining 
necklace by Seaman Schepps and a rhythm- 
ical pin by Schlumberger are outstanding. 

Several of the award winners have art 


backgrounds, while others work with artists 
in creating designs. Commenting on most 
modern jewelry, Jean Schlumberger said, 
“Modern jewelry doesn’t make sense. . . its 
lines start nowhere and go nowhere. Lines 
must have a reason, and continuity to pre- 
serve artistic integrity.” J.M. 


Seaman Schepps: Neckpiece 


Kottler Group 


Work by eight artists which cannot be 
considered professional, although the oils 
of Helen Gerardia show some training. 
The watercolors of Otis Winegar have 
merit on an illustration level. (Kottler, 
Oct. 18-Nov. 6.) —L.G. 


Village Art Center 


Among the prizewinners at the 12th 
Annual Watercolor Exhibition are Paul 
Shimon’s Bazaar, as richly and decoratively 
patterned as a Persian rug, a verdant rural 
landscape, Shenandoah, by Katherine S. 
Morton, and Harold Toledo’s brash, chaotic 
Charcoal Works. Also worthy of mention 
ate Beatrice Bowman's evanescent Palisades, 
Seated Figure, by Morris Gluckman, a com- 
petent backward glance at analytical cubism 
in complex transparencies, and Paul Eng- 
land’s fresh, poignant Circle in the Square. 

—M.S. 
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OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED 
BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, 
AND JULY 2, 1846 (Title 39, United 
States Code, Section 233) SHOWING 
THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
AND CIRCULATION OF 


Arts Digest, published semi-monthly Oct. 
to June. Moenthly, June, July, Aug., and 
Sept., at New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 1954. 

1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 

Publisher, Jonathan Marshali, 116 E. 
59th St., N.Y. 22, N. Y.; Editor, Nome; 
Managing Editor, Hubert Crehan, 116 E 
odth St., N.Y. 22, N. Y.; Business Man- 
ager, Note. 
ration, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a partnership or other unin- 
corporated firm, its name and address, as 
well as that of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

The Arts Digest, Inc., 116 E. 59th St., 
N. Y. 22, N. Y.; Edna M. Boswell, 88 
Coolidge St., Malverne, N. Y.; Jonathan 
Marshall, 400 E. 58th St., N. Y. 22, N. Y.; 
James N. Rosenberg, 575 Madison Ave., 
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Edna M. Boswell, 88 Coolidge St., Mal- 
verne, N. Y.; Leonie K. 
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22, N. Y.; James N. Rosenberg, 575 Madi- 
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where the stockhola or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
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which shockho!ders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of 
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each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
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formation is required from daily, weekly, 
semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers 
only.) 
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7. 
Music by Alfred Frankenstein 


The Sea, the City and the Countryside 


Ralph Vaughan Williams is coming to the U. S. this month 
to give some lectures at Cornell University and to make 
such other public appearances as his schedule may permit. 
He will probably not be widely lionized, but if he speaks 
with the caustic Shavian wit that inspires much of his writ- 
ing on musical subjects, Ithaca is due for an exciting time. 
Meanwhile the rest of us must be content to take Vaughan 
Williams in the form of books and records; neither. the 
book publishers nor the makers of long-playing discs are 
unaware that this great man is shortly to arrive here. 

Vaughan Williams’ American sojourn coincides, in fact, 
with the American release of one of the most extraordinary 
recording ventures of recent years—a box of eight discs 
containing the seven symphonies which he has so far pro- 
duced. These symphonies cover a time-span of 41 years 
(1912-1953); they are among the most important sym- 
phonies of our century, and they were all taken down in one 
colossal recording session, a weak in length, by Sir Adrian 
Boult and the London Philharmonic Orchestra with the com- 
poser in attendance for criticism and advice. They are 
issued under the London label. 

Vaughan Williams has composed much and in many 
forms, but the symphony is central to his work. The sym- 
phony is the only form through which one can study the 
full development of his mind, and in each of his sym- 
phonies he tackles a different problem, theme, or idea. 

Just as Béla Bartok founded one of the most original and 
personal idioms of modern times on the folk music of 
Central Europe, sc Vaughan Williams has founded an 
equally original and personal idiom on British folk song and 
the modal English polyphony of the Tudor period. He 
may very well be the most important English composer since 
the Tudor era; he is certainly the most important since 
Purcell. But his national interests have always been a chal- 
lenge to explore and create, and not, as is often the case, 
an excuse for limitation and superficiality. 

Each of the first three symphonies of Vaughan Williams 
deals with a different aspect of British life—the sea, the city, 
and the countryside. Characteristically, however, he ap- 
proaches none of these subjects head-on. The Sea Symphony 
of 1912 is a big choral piece with solo soprano and bari- 
tone. The text is from Walt Whitman. The poem has all 
manner of mystical, philosophic, religious, and psychological 
insights and ends in an epical mood, but the great thing, 
perhaps, is not the épical finale but the heart-breaking slow 
movement, with its world echoing to world as the poet and 
composer view the universe on a beach at night. 

The second symphony by Vaughan Williams is the famous 
London, which carries over into music a love of the metrop- 
olis in all its aspects (except the official and ceremonial ) 
not unlike that which inspired Whistler's etchings and 
paintings. This is the most specifically picturesque, descrip- 
tive and evocative of Vaughan Williams’ works. Albert 
Coates did not hesitate to pin-point its slow movement as 2 
picture of dusk in Bloomsbury; Arthur Bliss insists that the 
same movement represents night on the Chelsea Embank- 
ment; and Frank Howes tells us that the “lavender cry” 
heard here “is the opening snatch of most of the variants 
found in Westminster and Kensington.” Mr. Howes has the 
last and most inclusive word in his new book, The Music of 
Ralph Vaughan Williams: “The size, variety, and complex- 
ity, the extremes, the wealth and the spread of London (are) 
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Ralph Vaughn Williams 


depicted in that capacious portmanteau form which for lack 
of a better term we call sonata form. The London County 
Council and London Transport have to deal in administra- 
tion and practical operation with precisely this congeries of 
qualities.” 

If the London is the most clearly descriptive of Vaughan 
Williams’ symphonies, the next one, the Pastoral, is the 
least; in fact, it is even less “programmatic” in its sugges- 
tion than the three subsequent symphonies, which the com- 
poser gives no titles. Its “mood is almost entirely quiet 
and contemplative,” as Vaughan Williams himself observed; 
as a study in peace and withdrawal, it lies at the opposite 
pole from the fourth symphony, which is one of the most 
relentlessly harsh and strident works of its kind in the 
literature, one of the most tightly reasoned (it is based 
almost entirely on two four-note motifs), and, to my taste, 
the most magnificent and devastating of Vaughan Williams’ 
orchestral compositions. At one of the early rehearsals for 
the fourth symphony, in 1935, a member of the orchestra 
questioned a note in his part. “It looks wrong and it 
sounds wrong,” said Vaughan Williams, “but it’s right.” 

Howes finds the fifth symphony “the most successful at- 
tempt since Beethoven to use music as a direct penetration 
of the mystery of life. It is perhaps a more successful 
attempt than Beethoven's to deal with metaphysical issues 
in the language of sound.” Admiring words but far from 
unjustified, although it is, to say the least, difficult to set 
up a scale of values for music in terms of its success in 
dealing with metaphysical issues. The fifth symphony em- 
ploys some material that shows up later in the same com- 
poser’s opera, The Pilgrim’s Progress, and it stands as a 
philosophic, meditative interlude between the outbursts of 
the fourth and sixth. 

The sixth symphony returns to vigor and vehemence, for 
which reason h and others, to the composer's annoy- 
ance, link it wis:: the second World War, at which time it 
was written. This work ends, however, with an amazing, 
unprecedented movement—pianissimo from beginning to 
end and exploiting only what Vaughan Williams calls 
“drifts and whiffs of theme,” like an unending snowfall 
slowly and terrifyingly blotting out a landscape. 

The seventh symphony is different from all the others in 
being drawn from one of Vaughan Williams’ numerous 


continued on next page 
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Auctions 


Campbell Collection 


The collection of modern paintings be- 
longing to the late Arthur Bradley Camp- 
bell, who died in July at his Southhampton, 
Long Island, home, will be auctioned at 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries on October 27, 
at 8 p.m. Mr. Campbell had been a di- 
rector of the Society of the Four Arts in 
Palm Beach, Florida, and his collection 
includes several significant modern works. 
Among them are Soutine’s The Old Mill, 
Seurat’s Parade de Danseuses, Braque’s Still] 
Life with Fruit and Roualt’s Clowns and 
Flowers. The collection will be on exhibi- 
tion from October 23. 


Auction Calendar 


October 20, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Franklin autographs & book printed 
by Benjamin Franklin. Estate of the late 
Arthur Bloch, Philadelphia. Exhibition 
from October 14. 


October 20, 8:00 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Dutch, British & French paintings, 
including Hals’ Portrait of a Man, Pieter 
de Hooch’s Interior with Woman Nursing 
a Child, a Self Portrait and Atelier by 
Rembrandt, and works by Bouts, Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, Corot, & others. 
Collected by the late Katherine Deere 
Butterworth. Exhibition from October 16. 


October 21, 8:00 P.M. O’Reilly’s Plaza Art 
Galleries. Oil Paintings from the collec- 
tion of the late Junius Flagg Brown of 
Denver. !ncludes works by Corot, Inness, 
ete. Exhibition from October 19. 





Georges Braque: Still-Life with Fruit. To be sold at Parke-Bernet Oct. 27 


Music continued from page 32 


film scores—that for a picture entitled 
Scott of the Antarctic. It is called 
Sinfonia Antartica, and its subject is 
heroism and failure, bluntly accepted; 
the work itself is far from a failure, 
but it might have been more of a 
success if it had relied less upon the 
sound-track and had been more fully 
worked over in symphonic terms. 
Rather curiously, one of its most ob- 
viously cinematographic effects is one 
of its best from a purely musical point 
of view; it uses a theatrical wind ma- 
chine, which sounds quite wonderful 
if you don’t think of it as simulating 
wind. Each movement of the Sinfonia 
Antartica is headed with a literary quo- 
tation, spoken in the recording by Sir 
John Gielgud. 


“THE MUSIC OF RALPH VAUGHAN WIL- 
LIAMS” by Frank Howes. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $6.00. 

Neither biographical nor critical, Mr. 
Howes’ volume is wholly expository in 
its aims. Relating technical features in 
Vaughan Williams’s music to esthetic 
effect, it examines the whole corpus of the 
British composer's musical works. Noting 
that “Musical analysis is notoriously recalci- 
trant to literary treatment,’ the author re- 
lates his subject matter to more general 
ideas about music rather than indulge in 
extravagant extra-musical interpretations. 


October 15, 1954 


Library Goes to National Gallery 


The important reference library of the art 
critic and historian, Julius Meier-Graefe, 
who died in Switzerland in 1935, has been 
presented to the National Gallery in Wash- 
ington by E. J. Rousuck, vice president of 
the Wildenstein Galleries in New York. 
The collection is remarkable for its wealth 
of source material on the French Impres- 
sionist painters. Meier-Graefe, born in 
1867, authored the first history of 19th 
century painting and the first critical studies 
of Renoir and Manet. 
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Main Laboratories: 
Brussels @ Jacarta, Indonesia 
Olten, Switzerland e Paris 


October 26-27, 


1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. Sale of famous books about 
birds, press publications & other literary 
material from the libraries of the late 
Robert S. Johnston of Pennsylvania and 
H. Kierstede Hudson of “Sterling” Mill 
Neck, Long Island & other owners. In- 
cluded in sale are the royal octatavo edi- 
tion of Audubon’s “Birds of America” and 
two sets of Phillips’ “Ducks.” Exhibition 
from October 21, 


October 27, 8:00 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Modern paintings, including works 
by Cezanne, Matisse. Modigliani, Picasso 
and Braque, from the collection of the 
late Arthur Bradley Campbell. Exhibition 
from October 23. 


October 28-29, 1:00 P.M. O'’Reilly’s Plaza 
Art Galleries. A _ collection of etchings 
from the estate of Lydia Butler Jaffray. 
Exhibition from October 26. 


October 31. Galleries of French & Com- 
pany. Collection of British memorabilia in 
art, literature, theatre, ballet, ete. For 
benefit of the Allied Circle of London. 


October 30, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Sale of notable Georgian furniture 
and oriental Lowestoft porcelain, sporting 
paintings & Georgian embroidery pictures. 
Included are a small group of horseracing 
scenes by Thomas Butler. Exhibition from 
October 23. 


November 38, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. Sale of precious stone jewelry 
entirely from New York estates, including 
superb diamond pieces and two pearl 
necklaces. Exhibition from October 29. 


November 3, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Sale of old master & other paint- 
ings from various sources including the 
estate of the late Mrs. Frank V. Storrs, 
New York. Among the Dutch & Flemish 


paintings are works by Cornelis de Vos, 
David Teniers the Yonger, Breughel the 
Elder & Jan 
October 30. 


Steen. Exhibition from 
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WRITE TODAY for your 
copy. Send your name, address, 


and 10¢ to cover cost of mailing 


£. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
140 Sullivan St., N. Y. 12, N. Y. 


Note to Dealers and Schools: Sim- 
ply order on business stationery. 
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Here's a Manikin that you can 
put into any pose to help you in 
your art work. Made of pol- 
ished hardwood with unbreak- 
able flexible joints. 12” high. 
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Where to Show 


National 


Birmingham, Alabama 

15TH ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION WATER 
COLOR SOCIETY OF ALABAMA. Birmingham 
Museum of Art. Nov. 13-Dec. 10, 1954. Open to 
all artists. Media: water color, tempera, 
casein, gouache. Fee $1.00 each painting. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due October 28. 
Entries due November 1. Write Belle Comer, 
Birmingham Museum of Art, City Hall, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 

East Orange, New Jersey 

AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 
OF N. J. & CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Nov. 29-Dec. 11. Paintings of a 
spiritual nature to be shown at the church. 
Media: oil & watercolor. Entry fee: $2. Jury; 
prizes. Entries due: Nov. 22 at the church, 
26 S. Harrison St., East Orange, N. J. Write 
to Mrs. Wm. H. Burrill, Hotel Marlborough, 
East Orange, N. J. 

Flushing, New York 

24TH ANN. FALL EXHIBITION, ART LEAGUE 
OF LONG ISLAND. Nov. 14-20. Members only. 
Entry fee (including membership): $7. Media: 
oil, watercolor, pastel, sculpture, ceramics. 
Works due: Nov. 6. Jury. Awards. Write: 
Frederick Thompsn, Chairman, Art League of 
—~ 1 a 142.15 Forty-first Ave., Flushing, 


Huntington, West Virginia 

AMERICAN JEWELRY AND REI.ATED OBJECTS 
1955. Huntington Galleries. Feb. 6-27. Media: 
stones, enamels, wood, plastic, etc. $1500 in 
awards. Write The Huntington Galleries, Park 
Hills, Huntington, West Virginia. 


New York, New York 

CREATIVE GALLERIES MONTHLY GROUP 
SHOWS. All media. Entry fee. Write to 
Creative Galleries, 108 West 56th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


New York, New York 

AUDUBON ARTISTS 13th ANN. National Aca- 
demy Galleries. Jan. 20-Feb. 6. For artists 
working in the U. S. Media: oil, watercolor, 
casein, pastel, graphics, sculpture. Fee: $4. 
Jury. Prizes: medals & cash awards. Entry 
cards & work due Jan. 6. Write: Gladys Mock, 
24 Washington Sq. No., New York 11, N. Y. 


New York, New York 

ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA 4l1st ANN. 
Nov. 17-Dec. 5. National Academy Galleries. 
Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture, casein, pas- 
tel. Entry fee: $7. Refund if rejected, $4. 
Jury; prizes. Entries due Nov. 4. Write: 
Charles J. Romans, 333 West 56 St., New York 
2. . ¥. 

New York, New York 

39TH ANN. EXHIBITION & 16TH ANN. MINIA- 
TURE EXHIBITION. Kennedy Galleries. Feb. 
4-26. Media: prints (intaglio, relief, plano- 
graphic, no serigraphs). Juries. Prizes. Entry 
fee. Entry forms due: Nov. 24. Work due: 
Dec. 1, at office of Society of American Graphic 
Artists, 1082 Sth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 
New York, New York 

88TH ANN. EXHIBITION, AMERICAN WATER- 
COLOR SOCIETY. National Academy of De- 
sign. April 6-24. Open to all artists. Media: 
watercolor, pastel. Fee: $5. for 2 labels. Jury. 
Prizes: cash & citations. Work due: March 24. 
Write: Cyril A. Lewis, 175 Sta Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. 

New York, New York 

9TH LILLIPUT QUARTERLY, SMALL PAINT- 
INGS. Nov. 3-19 & Nov. 24-Dec. 10. Media: 
all. Awards: one- and two-man shows. Entries 
due: Oct. 6 & 8, 3-7 p.m. Lilliput House, 23112 
Elizabeth St., N. Y. C. 

New York, New York 

130TH ANN. EXHIBITION. National Academy 
of Design. Feb. 24-March 20. Media: oil & 
sculpture. Members & nonmembers. (Graphics 
& watercolors for members only.) Work due: 
Feb. 10. Write to Vernon C. Porter, National 


Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 
28, N. Y. 


Clinton, New Jersey 
FIRST STATE EXHIBITION. Hunterdon County 
Art Center, Oct. 31-Nov. 30. Open to all N. J. 
artists. Media: oil. Jury. Cash prizes. Entries 
due: Oct. 20. Write: Hunterdon County Art 
Center, Clinton, N. J 


Joe & Emily Lowe Art Center 

The faculty of the School of Art and the 
School of Architecture at Syracuse Univer- 
sity are exhibiting their work at the Joe 


and Emily Lowe Art Center, Syracuse, New 
York, through October 31. 


Artists and Medicine Men 


The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, 
Conn., opened its first major event of the 
1954-55 season on October 13 with an 


Decatur, Illinois 

llth ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CENTRAL IL 
LINOIS ARTISTS, Jan. 30-Feb. 27, Decaty 
Art Center. Open to artists within 150 miles 
of Decatur. Jury. Prizes. No fee. En 
cards and work due January 15. Oils, water 
color, sculpture. For information write De 
catur Art Center, Decatur, Ill. 


East Orange, New Jersey 

4TH ANNUAL STATE EXHIBITION, Art Center 
of the Oranges. Mar. 6-19. Open to all New 
Jersey artists. Media: oil and watercolor, 
Fee: $3 per entry (limit 2). Jury. Cash prizes 
Entries due Feb. 16. Work due Feb. 19 and 
20. Write James F. White, 115 Halsted street, 
East Orange, N. J. 


Madison, Wisconsin 

20th ANN. WISCONSIN SALON OF ART. Novy, 
22-Dec. 15. Open to Wisconsin artists. Media; 
oil & tempera, watercolor & paste, graphics 
& sculpture; work executed in last 2 years, 
No fee. Jury; prizes. Deadline for registra. 
tion: Nov. 1. Write to the Union Gallery 
committee, 770 Langdon Street, Madison, Wis 
consin. 


Massillon, Ohio 

19TH ANNUAL NOVEMBER SHOW. Oct. 3ist 
to Nov. 30. All Media. No fees. Jury, 
Awards: Baldwin Purchase and others to be 
determined. Entries due thru Oct. 23. Write 
The Massillon Museum, Massillon, O. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 

34TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CRAFTS. 
Nov. 5-Dec. 2. Layton Art Gallery. Open to 
craftsmen now resident or former residents of 
Wisconsin. Jury. Entries due before Oct. 15, 
Write Dorothy Meredith, 2932 N. 69th st, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Norfolk, Virginia 

IRENE LEACHE MEMORIAL ART BIENNIAL 
Feb. 6-Feb. 27. Open to Virginia & North 
Carolina artists not before exhibited in Nor 
folk. Media: oil & watercolor. Entries due: 
Jan. 17-24. Jury; prizes. Write to Chairman 
of the Art Biennial, Mrs. Louis I. Jaffe, 7440 
Pinecroft Lane, Norfolk 5, Virginia. 


CALIFORNIA WATER COLOR SOCIETY. 34th 
National Exhibition of Water Color Painting. 
Oct. 30-Nov. 30, San Diego; Jan. 14-Feb. 13, 
Pasadena. Open to members of Calif. Water 
Color Society only. Jury; prizes. Entry fee: 
$1.50 maximum. Entries due: Sept. 25. Write 
to Howard Clapp, secretary, 2410 N. Myers 
St., Burbank, California. 

Topeka, Konsas 

8TH MULVANE ART CENTER ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION OF OIL PAINTING. Nov. 17-Dec. 
17. Open to residents of Nebraska, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Kansas. No fee. Jury. Pur 
chase awards. Entry blanks due before Nov. 
1. Work due between Oct. 17 & Nov. 1. 
Write Jolee Houx, Mulvane Art Center, Wash- 
burn University, Topeka, Kan. 

White Plains, New York 

24th ANN. EXHIBITION, WESTCHESTER ARTS 
& CRAFTS GUILD. County Center, Nov. 15 
Nov. 22. Open to residents of Westchester 
County. Annual dues: $5.00; no entry fee. 
Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture, graphics, 
crafts. Prizes in all media. For entry cards, 
write Mrs. Ann O. Livingston, secretary-trea- 
surer, Westchester Arts & Crafts Guild, County 
Center, White Plains, New York. 
Youngstown, Ohio 

AUTUMN ANNUAL FOR AREA ARTISTS. 
Butler Institute, Nov. 7-Dec. 19. Open to artists 
within 25-mile radius of Youngsown. Media: 
oils, watercolor, pastels, drawings, prints, 
ceramics, sculpture & crafts. No fee. Prizes. 
Entries due: Oct. 31. Write Secretary, Butler 
Institute of American Ar, Youngstown, Ohio. 
SEVENTH ANNUAL CERAMIC SHOW. Butler 
Institute, Jan. 1-30. Open to residents & for 
mer residents of Ohio. Media: ceramics & 
sculpture. Entry fee: $2. Packing charge: 
$2 each crate. Jury; prizes. Entries due: 

19. Write the secretary, Butler Institute of 
American Art, Youngstown, Ohio. 

New York, New York 

CITY CENTER. December exhibition. Open to 
all artists. Jury. Entry fee: $2. Medium: 
oil. Works due: Nov. 4 & 5. For informa- 
tion, write Ruth Yates, 58 West 57th Street, 
New York City. 

New York, New York 

KNICKERBOCKER ARTISTS. 8th annual exhi- 
bition. March 6-27. Riverside Museum. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, casein, wa- 
tercolor, graphics, sculpture. Entry fee: S$. 
Jury: prizes. Work due: Feb. 28. Write Lu 
cille Sylvester, 200 W. 20 Street, New York 
City 11. 


exhibition entitled “The Medicine Man— 
Medicine in Art’, honoring the centennial 
anniversary of the Hartford Hospital. 
Objects in the exhibition include fetishes, 
sculpture, painting, prints, anatomical illus- 
trations, medical books and surgical instru- 
ments. Among the outstanding exhibits 
are two Holbein woodcuts, Death of the 
Dutchess and Death of the Physician, and 
two Hogarth prints from the Morgao 
Library. The exhibition ends Dec. 12. 
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ALBANY. N. Y. 
Institute Oct. 19-Nov. 1: Fletcher 
Martin; To Nov. 8: Rogers Group. 
TIMORE, MD. 
= To — ant i <= 
Drawings: To ov. : ans 
Hofmann; Oct. 19-Nov. 21: Man 
and His Years; To Nov. 14: Mary- 
land Crafts. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 
Frank Perls Gallery Oct. 17-Nov. 
15: O. Fischinger. 
gy Galleries 19th & 20th Cen- 
tury French & American. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Oct. 24-Nov. 15: Winslow 
Homer Drawings. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Margaret Brown Gallery To Oct. 23: 
T. Morin. 
Childs Gallery Oct.: Chinese Paint- 


ings. 

Doll & Richards To Oct. 23: S. M. 
Weber; Oct. 25-Nov. 6: K. P. 
Barker. 

Institute of Contemporary Art To 
Nov. 7: Younger New England 
Painters. 

Museum To Oct. 24: Printmakers 
Annual; to Dec. 5: P. Signac; To 
Nov. 14: American Jewish Ter- 
centenary. 

Vose Galleries Oct. 18-Nov. 6: Lu- 
cius Crowell. 

Wood Gallery Oct.: N. Carpenko, 
sculpture. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Oct. 16-Nov. 
14: Hyman Bloom Retrospective. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Arts Club Oct.: 20th C. Art, Loaned 


by Members. 

Art Institute Oct. 15-Dec. 13: Mark 
Rothko; Oct. 21-Dec. 3: 61st Amer- 
ican Exhibition. 

414 Art Workshop Oct.: All Me- 
dia Students Show. 

Frumkin Gallery Oct.: Germaine 
Richier, sculpture. 

library To Oct. 29: Henry P. Glass. 

Linn Galleries Oct.: I. Chermayeff; 


J. Wood. 
Oehlschlaeger Oct.: Aaron Bohrod. 


CINCINNATI OHIO 

Museum To Oct. 31: The Peale 
Family; Oct. 20-Nov. 30: Water- 
colors, Baron Ernst von Maydell; 
Hans Christian Anderson Memor- 
abilia. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Art Colony Oct. 17-Nov. 6: Hans 
Erni; W. Ward; C. Mosgo. 

May Co. Auditorium Oct. 25-Nov. 
3: The Jay Show. 

Museum To Oct. 24: 

Drawings; Oct. 12-31: 
German Graphic Art. 
COCONUT GROVE, FLA. 
Mirell Gallery Oct. 18-30: Balcomb 

Greene. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum To Oct. 24: State Fair; To 
Nov. 31: Texas Painting & Sculp- 
ture Annual. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center To Oct. 31: States & Ter- 
Titories; D. McGraw; Oct. 28- 
Nov. 28: Eugene Ludins; Stuart 
Edie. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Museum To Nov. 6: Annual Region- 
al of Fine Arts & Crafts. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Institute To Oct. 31: 
Pioneer Painters of Indiana; To 
Nov. 7: Chinese Gold & Silver; 
Su Hua Ling Chen. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Dalzell Hatfield Galleries Oct. 18- 
Nov. 12: Dan Lutz, Richard 
Haines; Betty D. Ford, Bernard 
Rosenthal, sculpture. 

Landau Gallery To Oct. 23: 
Richards Ruben; Oct. 25-Nov. 13: 
Paul Julian. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute To Nov. 2: French 18th 
Century Painters. 


Univ. Gallery To Oct. 29: Modern 
Movement in Italy: To Oct. 25: 
French Art Posters; Four Cer- 
amists. 

NEW HOPE, PA. 

ps Mill To Nov. 7: 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

io Museum Ort. 


Cleveland 
20th C. 


Fall Art 


20-Nov. 10: 


Texas Water-color Society; Oct. 
24-Nov. 9: 
Society; Oct. 
Columbian Art. 


Calif. 
24-Dec. 


Watercolor 
19: Pre- 


Calendar of Exhibitions 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Museums 


Brooklyn (Eastern Parkway) to 
Jan, 2: French Impressionists; 
Oct. 21-Jan. 2: Masterpieces of 


African Art. 


Guggenheim (5th at 88) To Oct. 25: 
Selection IV, 20th Century Art. 

Metropolitan (Sth at 82) From Oct. 
15: Fine Art of Costume; Oct. 30- 
Dec. 19: Dutch Paintings, Prints 
& Drawings. 

Modern (11 W 53) To Nov. 14: 
American Prints; Oct. 19: Open- 
ing Ceremonies for 25th Anni- 
versary; 20-Jan. 30: 300 
Paintings from Museum Collec- 
tion. 

National Academy of Design (5th 
at 89) Oct. 15-31: Memorabilia, 
1800-1900. 

Riverside (310 Riv. Dr. at 103) To 
Oct. 20: American Jewish Ter- 
ctntenary-Contemporary Arts; To 
Oct. 24: Pyramid Group. 

Scalamandre (20 W 55) Oct.: Mod- 
ern Designs in Printed Textiles. 

Galleries 

A.A.A. (711 5th at 55) Oct. 16- 
Nov. 13: Archipenko; Oct. 25-Nov. 
13: Harry Engel. 


A.C.A. (63 E 57) Oct. 18-Nov 6: 
Prestopino. 
Alan (32 E 65) To Oct. 23: H. 


Katzman. 


Argent (67 E 59) To Oct. 30: Nancy 
C. Woltman. 


Artists (851 Lex. at 64) To Oct. 21: 
J. Loftus; Oct. 23-Nov. ll: §S. 
Reichmann-Lewis. 

AS.L. (215 W 57) To Nov. 1: 
Instructors Work. 

Babcock (38 E 57) To Oct. 23: 
Contemporary American; Oct. 25- 
Nov. 13: Robert Watson. 

Barbizon-Plaza (58 & 6th) Oct. 18- 
24: National Sculpture Society. 

Borgenicht (61 E 57) Oct. 18-Nov. 6: 
‘Ralston Crawford. 

Caravan (132 E 65) To Oct. 30: 
Open Show, Watercolors. 


Carstairs (11 E 57) To Oct. 26: 
Contemporary French; Oct. 26- 
Nov. 13: Paintings by Mr. John. 


City Center (131 W 55) Oct.: Con- 
temporary Group. 

Coeval (100 W 56) To Oct. 30: 
Puccinelli. 

Contemporary Arts (106 E 57) To 
Oct. 22: Alden Mason; To Oct. 31: 
Pre-Season Group. 

Cooper (313 W 53) Oct.: Lila P. 
Katzen. 

Coronet (106 E 60) Oct.: Fr. Ptgs. 

Creative (108 W 56) Oct. 14-25: 
R. Briggs; Oct. 19-30: K. Drucklub. 

Crespi (205 E 58) To Oct. 23: Sara 
Boal Libby; Oct. 25-Nov. 6: 50 
Versatile Artists. 

Davis (231 E 60) Oct. 21-Nov 13: 
Ralph Rosenborg. 

Downtown (32 E 51) Oct.: 29th 
Annual. 

Durlacher (11 E 57) To Oct. 30: H. 
Janicki; T. Prentiss. 

Duveen (18 E 79) Oct.: Old Masters. 

Eighth St. (33 W 8th) To Oct. 31: 
4 Artists. 

Ephron (10 E 59) To Oct. 23: 15 
Old Masters. 
Feigl (601 Mad. at 57) Amer. & 

Europ. 

Ferargil (19 E 55) Contact F. N. 
Price. 

Fine Arts Asseciates (41 E 57) 
French Painting. 

Forum (822 Mad. at 68) To Oct. 22: 
Univ. of Colorado Students; Oct. 
25-Nov. 15: Univ. of California. 

Four Directions (114 4th at 12) To 
Oct. 30: L. Rosen. 

Fried (40 E. 68) New Address, 
Opening Nov. 1. 

Friedman (20 E 49) Oct.: Art Seiden. 

Galerie Chalette (45 W. 57) Fr. Ptgs. 

Galerie de Braux (131 E 55) Oct 19- 
Nov. 13: E. Samartino. 

Galerie Moderne (49 W 53) To Nov. 
3: B. Pomey. 

Galleria Pierino (127 Macdougal) 
Cont. Group. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46 W 57) Oct. 
12-30: Isabel C. Borgatta, sculp- 
ture; Josef Scharl, drawings. 

Gallery 75 (30 E. 75) To Oct. 30: 
De Hirsh Margules. 

Galeria Sudamericana (866 Lex. at 

“ 65) Oct. 18-30: Watercolors & 
Black & Whites. 

Gallery 29 (217 W. 29) Cont. Art. 

Ganso (125 E. 57) Oct. 18-Nov. 6: 
Ethel Magafan. 


Grand Central (15 Vand. at 42) To 
Oct. 23: O. Wieghorst; Oct. 19-30: 


R. Mason; Oct. 26-Nov. 6: A. 
Thieme; To Nov. 4: Founders 
Show. 


Grand Central Moderns (120 E 57) 
To Oct. 30: J. Marren. 


Hacker (28 W 58) To Oct. 30: Roy 
Boot. 


Hansa (210 Cent. Pk. §S.) Oct. 18- 
Nov. 6: Heidi Fuchs. 

Hartert (22 E 58) Amer. & Fr. Ptgs. 

Heller (63 E 57) To Oct. 23: H. 
Kallem, sculpture. 

Hewitt (29 E 65) To Oct. 23: Cont. 
Group. 

Jackson (22 E 66) To Nov. 6: B. Hep- 


worth, sculpture; F. Bacon; W. 
Scott. 

James (70 E 12) Oct. 19-Nov. 7: 
Gahagan. 


Janis (15 E 57) To Oct. 20: Kiesler; 
Oct. 25-Nov. 27: New French Ac- 
quisitions. 

Karnig (192 E 62) Oct. 18-23: Irish 
Primitive Paintings; Oct. 26-Nov. 
13: Roger Bacon. ; 

Kaufmann (Lex. at 92 Y.M.H.A.) 
Oct. 21-Nov. 18: Jewish Art. 

Kennedy (785 5th at 59) Prints & 
Paintings. 

Knoedler (14 E 57) To Oct. 
Tomas Harris; Oct. 27-Nov. 
Masterpieces of Drawing. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 57) Modern 
Painting. 

Kottler (108 E 57) Oct.: Group. 

Kraushaar (32 E 57) Selected Amer- 
ican Artists. 

Lilliput (23142 Eliz.) Oct.: Wed. & 
Fri. 3-7; Eleven Arts Centre 
Samples. 

Loft (302 E 45) Cont. Art. 

Matisse (41 E. 57) Mod. Fr. Ptgs. 

Matrix (26 St. Mark’s Pl.) To Oct. 
30: R. Viesulas. 

Mi Chou (320-B W 81) To Oct. 31: 
Cont. Chinese Ptgs & Ceramics. 

Midtown (17 E 57) Oct. 19-Nov. 6: 
R. Vickrey. 

Milch (55 E. 57) To Oct. 22: Group; 
Oct. 24-Nov. 13: J. Vance. 

Morris (174 Waverly Pl.) Oct. 18-30: 
Group. 

Myers (32 W 58) Oct. 18-30: John 
Myers. 

New Art Circle (41 E 57) Group. 

New (601 Mad. at 57) Oct. 18-Nov. 
6: Esther Davis. 

Newhouse (15 E. 57) Old Masters. 

Niveau (962 Mad. at 76) Oct. 19-30: 
E. Maclet; F. Gall. 

Panoras (62 W 56) To Oct. 23: Job 
Goodman; Oct. 25-Nov. 6: Group. 

Parsons (15 E 57) Oct. 19-Nov. 6: 
Hedda Sterne. 

Passedoit (121 E 57) To Oct. 30: 
Charles Shaw. 

Pen & Brush (16 E. 10) Oct. 15-31: 
B. Huntington. 

Perdalma (110 E 57) Oct.: Group. 

Peridot (820 Mad. at 68) To Oct. 23: 
B. Dombek. 

Perls (1016 Mad. at 78) To Nov. 13: 
William March Collection of Mod- 
ern French Masterpieces. 

Portraits, Inc. (136 E. 57) Contem- 
porary Portraits. 

Rehn (683 Sth at 54) To Oct. 30: A. 
Russo. 

Roko (51 Greenwich Ave.) To Oct. 
30: Robert A. Parker. 

Rosenberg (20 E. 79) French & 
American Paintings. 

Saidenberg (10 E 77) To Nov. 20: 
Picasso. 

Salmagundi (47 Sth) Oct. 22-Nov. 
12: Black & White Annual. 

Salpeter (42 E 57) Oct.: Summer 
Harvest. 

Schaefer (32 E 57) To Oct. 23: M. 
Karasz; . 25-Nov. 13: H. 
Woodruff. 

Schoneman (63 E 57) To Nov. 1: 
French Paintings. 

Sculptors (141 W 53) Oct.: Drawings 
by Sculptors. 

Sculpture Center (167 E. 69) Oct. 18- 
Nov. 12: Leo Amino. 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57) To Oct. 29: 
African Art for the Collector; To 
Oct. 24: African Art and The 
United Nations. 

Seligmann (5 E 57) Oct.: 19th & 20th 
Century French Paintings. 

Serigraph (38 W 57) Oct. 19-Nov. 1: 
Dorr Bothwell. 

Stable (924 7th at 58) To Nov. 1: 
Edward Dugmore. 

Tanager (90 E. 10) Oct. 15-Nov. 4: 
S. Hazelet. 

The Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 
75) To Oct. 25: Midwest Artists. 

Tibor De Nagy (206 E. 53) Oct. 19- 
Nov. 16: French African Paintings. 
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Truda (6 Morton) To Oct. 29: J. 
Bierman; M. Truda. 
Urban (19 E 76) To Nov. 7: le 


Joe. 

Valentin (32 E 57) To Nov. 1: Curt 
Valentin Memorial Exhibition. 
Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21 E. 57) 
French & American Paintings. 
Village Art Center (42 W 11) To 
Oct. 22: Graphic Annual; Oct. 25- 

Nov. 12: Cil Annual. 

Viviano (42 E 57) Oct 18-Nov. 6: 
A. Francesconi. 

Walker (117 E 57) Oct.: Collectors’ 


Finds. 

Wellons (70 E. 56) Oct. 18-30: V. J. 
Popolizio. 

Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) Oct. 18-Nov. 
16: Leona Pierce. 

Wildenstein (19 E. 64) To Oct. 30: 
Flemish & Dutch Drawings & 
Watercolors; Tibetan Painting. 

Willard (23 W. 56) To Oct. 
Norman Lewis. 

Wittenborn (38 E. 57) Prints. 

OAKLAND CAL. 

Mills College Gallery To Oct. 29: 
“"Baroque-Rococo-Age of Enlight- 
enment.” 

PASADENA, CAL. 

Museum To Nov. 7: Edward Reep; 
Artists of Hawaii; To Nov. 14: 
San Gabriel Valley Annual; To 


30: 


Nov. 21: John Taylor Arms 
Memorial. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Academy To Nov. 7: Catherine 
Grant Memorial; Oct. 29-Nov. 28: 
Art Directors Annual. 

Alliance Oci.: Blackwood; Day; 
Kallem; Ruellan; Sabatini; Terry. 

Catholic Infor. Center To Oct 30: 
Sister Mary Corita. 

Dubin Gallery To Nov 2: H. & E. 
Wienstone. 

International. House To Nov. 5: Tai 
Artists. 

Lush Gallery To Oct. 28: S. Scott; 
V. Dornbach. 

Mack & Sons Oct.: 8 Contemporary 
Artists. 

Print Club Oct.: Leon Kelly. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Oct. 31: 
Charles Le Clair; To Dec. 12: 
Genre Painting in Europe: 1500- 
1900. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum To Oct. 23: Younger Euro- 
peans; From Oct. 23: Rodin. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Gallery Oct.: Marsden Hartley; Mort 
& Luise Kaish; African Sculpture 
(Wurtzburger Collection). 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Gallery Oct.: Art Guild Annual; 
Paul Burlin; Master Prints. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

De Young Museum Oct.: Society of 
Western Artists Annual. 
Gumps Gallery To Oct. 21: 

Bojesen. 

Labaudt Gallery To Oct. 22: Gech- 
toff; Hyde; Wogau. 

Legion of Honor From Oct. 
Liesel Rosenthal. 


M:s2um To Nov. 14: Primitivism & 


Kay 
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fjodern Art; Oct. 21-Nov. 28: 
Southern Calif. Artists; Oct. 27- 
Dec. 12: Per Krohg. 

Porpoise Gallery Oct.: Ivan Maj- 
drakoff. 


Studio 44 To Oct. 28: W. Rota; J. 
Grove; Oct. 29-Nov. 25: T. Egri. 

TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 

Univ. Art Gallery Oct. 26-Nov. 28: 
Karl Zerbe. 

TULSA, OKLA 

Philbrook Art Center Oct.: Cont. 
Stained Glass; Fred Beaver; 
Adrian; Millet, West, Sargent. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

National Gallery Oct.: 18th C. Prints 
(Widener Collection); Selected 
Watercolors from Index of Design. 

Phillips Gallery To Nov. 1: Bonnard, 
Vuillard. 

Smithsonian To Oct. 28: Washing- 
ton Sculptors Group; To Oct. 31: 
Paul H. Ebell. 

Wash. Univ. Library To Oct. 31: 
Olin Dows. 

WESTPORT, CONN. 

Kipnis Gallery To Oct. 24: Louisa 
Robins. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center To Oct. 24: Contempo- 
rary Dutch Crafts. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Museum To Nov. 14: Contemporary 
Prints; Chinaware. 

YONKERS, N. Y. 

Cross Couaty Art Center To Oct. 22: 
F. Eichenberg. 
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artist eff colors worthy of your skill! 
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BOCOUR | ' 2 OIL COLOR 


the finest hand-ground colors ever madé! > : A distinctive, brilliant 
“a pure PINK for portrait 
and fine arts painting 


@ permanent 


MAGNA | @ intermixable 


the revolutionary new plastic artist colors! & transparent 


for complete 
educational 


literature : : York 18, | . AT YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 


write to us. 


464 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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